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LANCASTER CO. ED. ASSOCIATION. 

The regular annual meeting will take place at 10 
o'clock, A. M., on Saturday, the 20th of August, 
1853, in Fulton Hall, in the city of Lancaster. A 
full attendance of the members is requested. The 
annual election of officers will then take place, ar- 
raugements for the Teachers’ Institute be made, 
and other important business be transacted. 


D. S. Kierrer, Rec. Sec. 
July, 1853. 





DererrED articLEs: Several editorial articles 
and communications designed for this number are 
They shall appear next 
month, if possible. 





No. 1 von, 2 has been sent to all subscribers who 
have paid in advance. 





EpucationaL Association of NorTuern Penna: 
Under the proper head will be found the proceed- 
ings of a meeting lately held at Williamsport, Ly- 
coming county, which resulted in the formation of 
this association. We augur for it full success and 
a career of great usefulness. The right men have 
taken hold of the matter, Teachers of the highest 
grade of schools in the counties represented, with 
clergymen and members of other professions, were 
found on the same platform with the teachers of the 
common schools. This is the only true course.— 
Let the foundation of all educational improvement, 
which is the common school, be rightly and broadly 
and deeply laid, and the glorious superstructure of 
high schools, academies, and colleges will have 
that to rest upon which can never fail them. “In 


Repvucep Fare Tro THE EpucatTionaL Associa- 
Tron :—By consent of the Canal Commissioners, and 
of the Pa. Railroad Company, Members of and Dele- 
gates to the State and National Educational Associa- 
tions to meet in Pittsburg on the 5th and 9th of 
August, 1853, are entitled to excursion Tickets at 
half fare. Teachers and others desiring certificates 
to entitle them to the reduction will] apply at once, by 
letter post paid, to E. C. Biddle, No. 6, South 5th 
St., Philadelphia, orto Prof. James Thompson, Pitts- 
burg, by whom they will be forwarded. It is pre- 
sumed that all the railroad authorities in the State 
will grant the same indulgence. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The first meeting of this Association will be held 
in the city of PITTSBURG, on FRIDAY, the 5th 
day of AUGUST NEXT, in the Hall of the Tarp 
Warp Scuoot, commencing at 9 o’clock A. M. 

This time and place were selected, not only be- 
cause the usual vacations, at that season of the year, 
allow teachers the privilege of attending; but also 
from the fact, that the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education, will meet in the same 
city on the Tuesday following, and thus furnish an 
opportunity, to all who may wish it, of attending both 
meetings. 

While Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and other 
States, have had for years their State Teachers’ As- 
sociations, and, through their agency, have not only 
quickened the energy of their members to renewed 
efforts in behalf of Education, but awakened a more 
general interest respecting it in the public mind, 
this will be the first meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, and, therefore, calls for 
the most active exertions on the part of its friends. 
to ensure its complete success. 

Such being the case, the Executive Committee 
will venture to suggest some of the reasons, which 
should secure a general attendance of Teachers and 
friends of Education, from all parts of the State. 

The Association itself is not exclusive. It permits 
all Teachers, from the President of the University to 
the Teacher of the humblest common school, to be- 
come members on terms of perfect equality. Nor are 








those who are not Teachers excluded. Every friend 
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of Education has the right to participate in its delib 
erations, and he will find, therein, ample opportunity 
for exerting his best efforts for the good of the cause. 

At this meeting Reports will be presented on Nor- 
mal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, The Uses and 
Abuses of Text Books, and other subjects of deep in- 
terest. Lecturers will be provided for each evening 
of the Session. ; 

The great question of “the duty of the State to 
educate all its children,” will be brought up for ex- 
amination. It is well known that combined attacks 
have been made, in several other States, as well as 
threatened in our own, against this principle—the 
very basis of our Common School System ; and, while 
we may feel, that, Gibraltar-like, the system stands 
too firm to be shaken, it is the part of a wise discre- 
tion, that its friends measure well their position and 
their strength, and be prepared, in case of emergen- 
cy, to enter the conflict and defend it. This meet- 
ing will present the opportunity for such preparation. 

It is admitted that, correct as may be the principle 
upon which is based our common school system, some 
additions and amendments in the provisions of the 
law are needed, to make it adequate to meet the want 
it was intended to supply. From every county in 
the Commonwealth, let the friends of Education as- 
semble, bringing with them a knowledge of the work- 
ings of the system in their respective localities, that 
data may be had, upon which to base measures adap- 
ted to remedy the defects of the present law; and 
then, after deliberation commensurate with the im- 
portance of the subject, let such measures be adopted : 
‘let them go forth as the voice of the Association, and 
surely Legislative sanction cannot long be wanting. 

A prominent object of the Association is to bring 
about more co-operation and sympathy among Teach- 
ers, and especially among those having charge of 
schools of different grades, than at present exists.— 
And this, more than anything else, is needed. Jeal- 
ousy, it is to be feared, has heretofore supplied the 
place of a praiseworthy professional courtesy. The 
Teacher, whether engaged in a College, an Acade- 
my, a Female Seminary, or a Common School, is 
still a Teacher, and his position is not necessarily 
antagonistic to that of any other. All are engaged 
in the same great work, and a union close and perma- 
nent should be formed among them in order to effect 
the great object of their mission. Let Teachers, then, 
from all grades of schools, come up to the meeting 
of the Association ; and, upon its altar, avow eterna! 
amity and consecrate themselves anew to the dis- 
charge of the high duties of their noble calling, 

Such are some of the motives which, the Commit- 
tee think, should prompt the attendance of a large 
body of Teachers and friends of Education: to all of 
whom they extend a cordial invitation. Engaged in 
a great and holy cause—dear alike to the patriot and 
the philanthropist—come, let us council together con- 
cerning its best interests. 

Wn. Travis, New Castle P. O., Lawrence co. 

8. D. Ingram, Harrisburg P. O., Dauphin co, 

J. P. Wickersham, Marietta P. O., Lance. co. 

H. R. Warriner, Philadelphia P. O. 

J. M. Barnett, Clarksburg P. O., Indiana co. 
Ex. Com. Penna. Teachers’ Association. 

June, 1853. 

Papers favorable to Education throughout the State 
are respectfully requested to copy this call ; or to no- 
tice it in such way as may seem to them best calcu- 





STATE AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tue following circulars have been issued by the 
proper authorities, and show that liberal prepara- 
tion has been made for the meetings of the State 
and National associations at Pittsburg: 


Prirrssuren, July 8th, 1853. 


Dear Sirn:—The American Association for the 
advancement of education, and also the Pennsylva- 
nia State Association of Teachers and friends of 
Education, will both assemble in this city, the for- 
mer on the 9th, and the latter on the 5th of August. 
Teachers and Delegates who attend the one are ex- 
pected to be present at theother. Preparations are 
making to have all who attend, entertained free of 
expense. You are earnestly requested to secure a 
proper delegation from your institution and neigh- 
borhood. D. H. Rippte, 

Jas. THOMPSON, 
Com. of Iny. to Colleges and Public Schools. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 


In the month of October, 1849, a convention of 
the friends of Universal Education, assemb!ed in the 
city of Philadelph‘a, and continued in session three 
days. It was composed of gentlemen from different 
parts of the United States, and from the British 
Provinces. A resolution was then adopted that a 
permanent Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation should be organized, and that meetings should 
be held annually in different parts of North Ameri- 
ca, The Convention assembled a second time in 
Philadelphia, on the 26th of August, 1850, and was 
largely attended during a session of three days. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Association 
will be held at Pittsburgh. It will begin on the 
9th of August, next, and will continue for a period 
of not less than four days. Your presence on the 
occasion, either in person or through your represen- 
tatives, is respectfully and earnestly invited. 

The time has arrived when periodical and de- 
liberate conferences among the active and en- 
lightened friends of education throughout our 
country, would be fraught with incalculable bene- 
fits. It is ardently desired, therefore, that these 
annual meetings of the “ American Association for 
the Advancement of Education,” may prove worthy 
of their name by embodying a good share of the best 
talent which the different States and Provinces of 
North America have enlisted in the service of the 
young. It is especially hoped that the meeting 
which is now approaching may be graced by the 
presence of those who have won a title to confidence, 
by their services in our schools and colleges, or in 
the administration of our systems of Public Instruc- 
tion. The wisdom and energy which may distin- 
guish the deliberations of the first annual meetings, 
must go far to determine the character and respect- 
ability of all that succeed. 


Arrangements will be made by the citizens of 
Pittsburgh to relieve the members of the Conven- 
tion of a part of their expenses during its sittings, 
and gentlemen are now engaged in securing for 
them a material reduction of fare on the principal 
routes of travel, By order, 

Joseru Henry, President. 





Jated to secure its object. 


Philadelphia, July, 1853. 
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BUSINESS OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA=- 
TION. 


The business of the approaching meeting of the 
Association, as provided for by the Convention in 
Harrisburg, and so far as since arranged by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, will be as follows: 

Appress by the President, J. H. Brown. 

Report on Norma Scuoots by 7. H. Burrowes, 
J. H. Brown, J. Thompson and N. Nathans, com- 
mittee. 

Appress To Tracuers by L. T. Cornell, Rev. A. 
Beatty, and H. R. Warriner, committee. 

REPORT ON USES AND ABusES or Text Books, by 
James Thompson, J. P. Wickersham, and William 
Roberts, committee. 

ADRRESSES On various subjects, by at least three 
gentlemen from Philadelphia. 

Lorin Andrews, of Ohio, J. F. Stoddard, of the 
Northern University of Pa., A. H. Caughey, of 
Erie, and the Hon. H. Barnard, of Connecticut, 
will probably be present and deliver addresses. 

Rev. A. D. Lord, M. F. Coudery, and other ac- 
tive educationists from Ohio, are expected to parti- 
cipate in the deliberations of the association. 

The prospects for an interesting, profitable and 
influential meeting are very cheering. 

Wu. Travis, 


Chairman Ex. Committee. 
July 19, 1853. 


Bounp Votume: If any of our new subscribers 
desire to have the first volume of the Journal neatly 
bound, we can transmit to them,we paying the 
postage, for $1.50, the volume containing the 12 
numbers from July, 1852, to June, 1853, inclusive, 
and constituting the full 1 vol. of the Journal in its 
enlarged State form; or, if desired, a few copies of 
the work from its first commencement in January, 
1852, till June, 1853, (18 Nos.) can be furnished, 
bound in one volume for $2, free of postage. 





Tur Scnuootmare: Among the minor incentives 
to a love of learning in the young, none is more sti- 
mulating than the formation of a library. Whena 
youth owns and is taught to take care of and read a 
few well selected volumes, suitable to his or her 
age, the desire to have and know the contents of 
more will naturally grow; and thus the owner will 
soon be in possession not only of a library of books, 
but of their contents. No child, however, should 
be permitted to add another book to his or her list, 
until the last has been read; and it would be well 
for the world if adult libraries were collected on the 
same principle. 

A periodical or two of the right kind is also an 
interesting and useful addition to the young student’s 
library. It presents suitable information, in small 





portions and great variety, to the mind, and thus 
gets up and satisfies without overtasking the atten- 
tion. In this point of view, we know of no publi- 
cation preferable to The Schoolmate, published by 
George Savage, 58 Fulton st., New York. It con- 
tains 32 pages 8vo., is issued monthly, and besides 
useful instruction in reading, &c., contains much 
valuable information in Natural History, Natural 
Philosophy, Customs and Manners, &c., set forth in 
a most pleasing style. The cost is only $1 per an- 
num to single subscribers. 





THE THREE LANCASTERS. 

In Lancaster, Massachusetts, in addition to the 
local public schools, there has recently been opened 
an institution called “The New England Normal 
Institute,” the object and plan of which are thus 
stated in the July No. of the Mass. Teacher : 

This establishment is designed as a professional 
school, for the training of teachers, of both sexes, for 
private as well as public schools, of every grade, 
trom elementary seminaries to higher institutions. 
It is arranged as a school of departments, each un- 
der the care of a separate principal instructor and 
assistants. It thus becomes adapted to the circum- 
stances of students who wish to advance their qual- 
ifications for teaching in particular branches, only, 
and to devote a limited time to these, exclusively. 
It is intended, also, to meet the case of individuals 
whose own education is comparatively complete, but 
who are desirous of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the art of teaching. Persons who are not in- 
tending to devote themselves to the business of in- 
struction, and who wish to pursue the study of par- 
ticular subjects, may be admitted to the lectures and 
class-exercises on these, by special arrangement.— 
Individuals who wish for private instruction, or sep- 
arate lessons, in any branch, can be accommodated 
by personal arrangements with the instructors in the 
different departments. 

In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, we had on the 2d 
of last month, our first regular common school com- 
mencement; which, in all modesty, is deemed am- 
ple title toa place in the triad at the head of this 
article. The reader will find a full account of the 
proceedings in another part of this No., and it is 
now announced to the other Lancasters, that if we 
do not make such a second commencement next year 
as shall place our Dutch town at the head of the 
list, it shall not be for the want of trying—so they 
may look out. 

In Lancaster, Ohio, they must also be doing 
great things, for they not only have an efficient 
« Union school,” but have the good taste to take and 
admire the Pennsylvania School Journal, as ap- 
pears by the following letter: 

Lancaster, Ouro, July 14, 1853. 

Mr. Editor:—The teachers (fifteen) of the “ Lan- 
caster Union School,” are very much pleased with 
the Pennsylvania School Journal. You will ac- 
cept our thanks for such a periodical, coming to us 
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richly filled with matter so well adapted to the teach- 
er, who feels an interest in his high and noble pro- 
tession. 

You will send us the Journal another year. Some 
how or other the towns of Lancaster in Massachu- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohio, are noted for their 
schools, and we are proud of our namesakes. 

Ohio is wide awake to her educational interests, 
and will go with a strong arm for common schools 
and temperance. Wa. Wuirtney. 


Success to the Lancasters! They may safely 
challenge any other three towns in the Union, of 
any other name, toa race of progress in educational 
matters during the next year. 





DEFINITIONS---EXPLANATIONS. 

Some good teachers are opposed to memorizing, 

from text-booksi the definitions of words, contending 
that the pupil had better be accustomed to make 
his own definitions. Others, perhaps equally good, 
insist upon the utility and necessity of committing 
to memory the book definitions, as being better than 
those which any pupil or most teachers can make for 
themselves. Is it not possible that both are, in a 
measure, right, and thatif they had thought the sub- 
ject out in all its bearings, they might be found to 
differ in no very important particular. 
» The full definition of a word, and the mere ex- 
planation of the same word as it stands in a given 
sentence, are two very different things; and the 
confounding of these two terms produces a supposed 
great difference of opinion among teachers, when 
probably little in fact exists. 

To DEFINE is “to determine or ascertain the ex- 
tent of the meaning of a word or term”’: that is, to 
state with precision yet fulness its meaning in 
every relation which it can possibly occupy in the 
language. 

To EXPLAIN a word, is merely “to express, in oth- 
er and more simple words the particular meaning 
intended to be conveyed by him who uses the word.” 

Now, while few will deny the utility of habituat- 
ing the youthful mind to both processes, no one will 
assert both to be equally within the unaided reach 
of the pupil’s own powers. The ability to give full 
and accurate definitions, must be acquired either 
directly from books of definition, or from such a 
course, of comparative reading as cannot be com- 
pleted though it may be commenced, in school. The 
ability to explain one’s own meaning is a power 
which every sane mind innately possesses, and can 
exercise after very little practice, 

Book definitions which present to the mind the 
whole, but not the required particular meaning of the 
word, will make a pedantic scholar, but never a 
thinker. Whereas off-hand explanations to suit the 
context, may elicit thought and readiness of expres- 
sion, but never in sufficient degree to constitute the 


close-thinker and full-minded scholar. But the ju- 
dicious union of both processes would, probably, cor- 
rect the evils of each, and confer readiness and sound- 
ness of thought, with precision and truthfulness of 
expression. 

A teacher of the class of mere book definers tells 
a pupil to write down the definition of every word 
in this sentence: “I purchased an arithmetic.”— 
Either from his own memorized store or frem the 
dictionary he writes: “I—the personal pronoun 
which denotes the speaker or writer; purchased— 
obtained by any means except descent ; an—one of 
an indefinite kind; arithmetic—the science of com- 
puting numbers by figures.” Now this is al] regu- 
lar and scientific definition; but it is a regular mess 
for all that. 

A teacher of the anti-definition class gives the 
same sentence to one of his pupils, with this result: 
«« |—you” (pointing to the teacher ;) “ purchased— 
bought; an—a; Arithmetic—ciphering book.” This, 
at first sight, seems better, but it is not really expla- 
nation ; it is little more than the expression of the 
same idea in synonimes. 

Now let the pupil who has been accustomed not 
only to study every shade of meaning of each word, 
but to give to it the exact meaning required by the 
context, explain the sentence,and probably he would 
say: I—the person who speaks; purchased—obtain- 
ed by paying its price ; an—one; arithmetic—book 
for instruction in the science of number.” Here 
would be manifest a power of discrimination, only 
deducible from a knowledge of book definitions and 
rendered practical and useful by constant off-hand 
explanation. 

Definitions, strictly so called, are of two kinds, 1, 
of scientific terms, and 2. of common words. 

The first ought not only to be closely studied but 
committed verbatim to memory. They are not 
merely general explanations of terms: they are a 
statement, in the shortest yet most full and accurate 
form possible, of the nature, use and extent of the 


defined term, as contra-distinguished from all | 


other terms. Hence while every word made use 
of is significant and necessary to the completion of 
the idea, it also follows, from the very closeness and 
brevity of the definition, that many of the terms 
used also themselves require explanation to the un- 
learned. We should like here to exemplify what is 
conceived to be a proper mode of explaining and 
impressing upon the mind a definition of this class, 
but have not space. Next month probably a speci- 
men will be presented. 

The other kind—definitions, as they are called, 
of common words—might be made an interesting as 
well as most useful part of school exercise. It is 
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score of words, with all the various meanings of 
each, is dull work, and generally as unprofitable as 
it is dull. But suppose that each pupil, after or dur- 
ing this repetition, is made to compose, off-hand, a 
number of simple sentences equal to the number of 
the meanings of each word, each sentence present- 
ing the word in a different ‘shade of its meaning, 
thus : 

The word Retarion means, 1. the act of telling; 
2. connection between things; 3. a person connected 
by consanguinity or affinity, gc. After spelling 
the word and repeating all its meanings, the pupil 
then manifests his knowledge of those meanings or 
various uses of the word, by composing such sen- 
tences as these: 

1. John gave us a relation of his adyentures dur- 
ing the holydays. 

2. The teacher gave us his views in relation to 
good behaviour. 

3. John and James are relations, for they are cou- 
sins. 

Here we think is an exercise stimulative of in- 
terest, of invention, of expression—in a word—of 
mind. It could not but impart that power of discri- 
mination and selection, which after all, is the great 
object of the study of words; while it would compel 
the learner to think of as well as memorize the 
meanings of the word while committing them. This 
mode has never been seen in operation, but great 
confidence is felt in its efficiency. 

The off-hand practice of explanation, exacted by 
many teachers, is very valuable, even by itself; but 
when conjoined with the more severe and regular 
study of definitions, its utility is vastly increased. 
By this union the mind will be made to cease 
guessing, and will attain, in place of its own crude 
and distrusted conclusions, a fulness of knowledge, 
a precision of arrangement and a readiness of re- 
source, which, while it is self-reliant and self-satis- 
fying, will also be safe and useful to others. 











Common School Statistics. 


LANCASTER COMMON SCHOOL COMMENCE- 
M 





The first commencement of the common schools 
of the city of Lancaster, took place in Fulton Hall on 
Saturday, July 2d, 1853. 

During the forenoon the exercises were confined 
tothe male and female High Schools, G. M. Steinman, 
Esq., President of the Board of Directors, presiding. 

After prayer by the Rev. N. A. Keyes, Gzo, M. 
Kurng, by a member of the Board read the following : 


Statement of the History and Condition of the 
Common Schools of Lancaster : 


ment of the Common Schools of the city, and of the 


studies pursued in each grade. In the performance 
of this duty it will be necessary to glance, succinctly, 
at the state of education, beginning at the year 1822. 

At that time an Act of Assembly was passed “ to 
provide for the education of children at the public ex- 
pense, within the city and incorporated boroughs of 
the county of Lancaster.” The necessity of this le- 
gislation was explained by the preamble, which de- 
clared that “ experience had proved that the existing 
legal provisions relative to the gratuitous education 
of the poor, within the city and county of Lancaster, 
had been attended with a heavy expense, while they 
failed to confer corresponding advantages.” 

The Act provided for the adoption and pursuit of Lan- 
caster’s system of education, in its most improved state, 
and was the first legislative command, so far as this city 
and county were concerned, that required the erection of 
suitable school houses, at the public expense, and the pro- 
curement of all the appliances for the proper conduct and 
maintenance of the schools. 

The 5th section explained for whom this legislation was 
primarily intended. It enacted that “the directors may 
admit into any public school or schools, all such indigent 
orphan children and children of indigent parents to be sup- 
ported at the public expense, as they shall deem expedient 
and proper.” It also provided for the admission of those 
children “ whose parents or guar.lians were in circumstan- 
ces to pay for their tuition in whole or in part.” 

This system had within itself a distinction of classes, 
which clashed. with the popular feelings. It neither com- 
mended itself to those whose means permitted them to 
send their children to the ordinary pay schools, nor to 
those whose poverty denied them this privilege. To the 
latter, the system was soon viewed as a pauper system, 
and became particularly odious. Some, however, availed 
themselves of its provisions. 

The consequences of this odium, thus thrown upon the 
law, was easily foretold. The large majority of those upon 
whom it was to confer greater advantages than they pos- 
sessed before, refused to avail themselves of its provisions. 
Thus the Lancasterian schoo] had for a number of years, 
a sickly existence, and the youth of the city, permitted to 
spend their hours in idleness, in daily contact with the 
worst passions and vices of a populous town, were acqui- 
ring and forming habits, which totally unfitted them for 
the performance of the duties and responsibilities of ma- 
turer life. 

Happily this state of things was not destined to remain 
without an effort to remove it. 

In the year 1838, through the instrumentality of a few 
public spirited citizens, (most of whom, ever since, have 
been connected with the directory of your schools,) a law 
was passed, submitting to a vote of the people, the adop- 
tion or rejection of a general system of education by Com- 
mon Schools. 

The system was adopted; and from this stand-point 
dates the first era of popular schools in our city. 

Schools were speedily opened—plans of organization 
and government were adopted—teachers supplied, and all 
the requirements to make the system effective dilligently 
pursued. From year to year, our schools, profiting by all 
the lights and advantages which time and experience pro- 
duce, increased in numbers and the proficiency of instruc- 
tion. 

The year 1848 witnessed the establishment of the male 
and female High Schools, with their present plan of organ- 
ization and government. 

This period marks the second era in the history of our 
schools. 

The successful and effective operation of the High 
Schools, during a period of four years, turned the attention 
of the board of directors to the improvement of the Sacon- 





The duty has been assigned to me to give a state- 


dary and Primary Schools. 
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The Secondary were organized on the plan of the High 
Schools; while the number of Primary was increased and 
the admission of pupils therein limited to fifty. This was 
in 1852, and marks the ¢hird era in the history of our 
schools. 

From the changes and improvements which have been 
made, we now safely assert, that the system of Common 
Schools in the City of Lancaster, is no longer in a tran- 
sition state. The plan of organization is thorough, and if 
faithfully carried out, will accomplish all that the most ar- 
dent friends of the system could hope for. 

True, there still are some defects ; but, these do not mar 
the symmetry of the structure or impair its usefulness.— 
They will disappear, as the system in its own quiet way 
and self-producing means steadily progresses to perfection. 

One of the greatest obstacles, however, to this result, is 
the irregular attendance of pupils—an evil long felt and 
acknowledged, and although of late, less frequent, in the 
higher grades of schools, yet, sufficiently so in all, as at 
times to interfere with the proper regulation of the schools 
and the harmony of their government. 

This defect is not in the school or the system. It 
springs from parental indifference, to say the least, if not 
from criminal neglect of duty. 

The efforts of teachers and directors will accomplish but 
little, if unsustained by parental authority and influence. 
And it matters not, how well regulated a school may be— 
active its board of directors or efficient its corps of teachers, 
if parents remain indifferent to the regular attendance of 
their sons and daughters, the result must be a genéral -in 
jury to their offspring. 

Let parents see to this—the evil is tobe remedied by them 
—they can do it. They should do it, if they would be 
true to themselves and just to their household. 

Believing that it is the solemn duty of the State, if in 
no other point of view, than as a healthful police regula- 
tion, to educate the children of the State, we do not hesi- 
tate to proclaim the doctrine, that the wilful truancy of pu- 
pils, confirmed in its character, incorrigible and beyond 
parental or tutorial control, should be declared vagrancy by 
law and subject to punishment, for the purpose of reforma 
tior. 


Neglected youth is educated vice ! 


There are at present, in the city of Lancaster, 29 Com- 
mon Schools, with 41 Teachers. During the winter or for 
six months, there are two Night Schools with six teachers, 
making an aggregate of 31 schools and 47 teachers, with 
1866 day scholars and 200 night scholars, forming a total 
of 2066. 

The day schools are divided into Primary, Secondary 
and High ; and one African. 

There are 22 Primary—11 male and 11 female; 4 secon- 
dary schools—2 male and 2 female; 2 High Schools—1 
male and 1 female. 

In part of the city, the primary schools of each sex, are 
divided into three grades through which the pupil passes, 
begianing at the lowest aud then is translerred to the Sec. 
ondary school of the proper sex and ward. In part of the 
city, there are yet only 2 grades; but. the plan of the 
schools contemplates three grades of Primary schools, in 
the whole city, which will be perfected as soon as the num- 
ber of pupils require it. 

Into the lowest primary school, the pupil is admitted at 
six years of age, and cont.nues in one or other grade of 
this department, till capable of spelling and reading with 
fluency, repeating the tables, well versed in the fundamen- 
tal rules of arithmetic and writing, well exercised in defi- 
nitions and in the first principles of geography. 

The number of pupils is now limited to 50, in each pri- 

mary school, and hereafter this regulatiun will be strictly 
adhered to. It has thus far produced the best results, 


There is only one secondary school for each sex in the 
east and one in the west ward of the city ; but, as each of 
these schools has three teachers, and contains three divi- 





sions of pupils, each may be regarded as composed of three 
separate schools. ‘T’o each of these schools 2 large recita- 
tion rooms are attached, in which two of the teachers are 
constantly engaged, hearing lessons and giving instruction 
to classes, while the third maintains order and aids study 
in the large hall, which contains a separate seat for each 
pupil ; the whole number of seats in each school being 132 
—divided into three divisions of 44 each, and each division 
into two classes of 22 each. The pupils pass regularly, 
according to proficiency, from class to class, and from di- 
vision to division, till they reach the highest, whence they 
are transferred to their proper High Schools. 

The branches of study are, Spelling, Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and the History of the 
United States, in each of which they are expected to be 
well grounded before transfer to the High School. 

In each High School there are three Teaclers— one 
Principal and two Assistants, and seats for 120 pupils, 
with about one bundred generally on the list. 

In the male High School the Principal gives instruction 
in Latin, Greek, German and French. ‘The Mathemati- 
cal Teacher in Arithmetic, Algebra, the higher Mathemat. 
ics, Book-keeping, Surveying and Mathematical Drawing. 
The English Instructor in Grammar and Geography in 
their higher departments, General History, Reading, Elo- 
cution and Rhetoric. 

In the female High School, the Principal gives instruc- 
tion in Latin, French and German, to such pupils as may 
require it, and to the higher classes in Mathematics and 
English, in their proper branches ; one assistant taking 
general charge of the Arithmetical and Mathematical clas- 
ses and the other in Biography, Grammar and History. 

Une lecture each week is also delivered to the more ad- 
anced classes of each High School, together, on each of 
the following sciences, by the male teachers of the school, 
viz: Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Geology, Astrono- 
my and Physiology. Each student is required to take full 
notes of these lectures for inspection by the lecturer, and 
to be examined orally, on the subject of each lecture, be- 
fore the delivery of the next, in the same course. 

Such is the course of instruction, occupying to a youth 
of ordinary capacity and attention, about nine years of life, 
or from six to fifteen years of age, viz :—three in the pri- 
mary,tiuree in the secondary and three in the high schools; 
and leading from the alphabet toa degree of knowledge, 
equal to all the wants of ordinary life, or to a creditable 
entrance into the highest college in the land. 

In support of this system, need we appeal to the Fath- 
ers and Mothers of the land. Its unity and universality— 
its massive strength and grand equality will give the im- 
press to our national character. Here, in these schools, 
the youth in the most impressible period of life, undergo 
that intellectual training—imbibe those ideas and form 
those habits which follow them in after years, in the stern 
conflicts of life and its duties. 

Let the State educate the intellect—the home-altar and 
the Church, with their holy teachings, the heart—each in 
its appropriate sphere, yet no one daring to invade the 
sanctuary of the other—all having their high purposes in 
human destiny to accomplish, and the same in end and 
aim, harmonizing without the clashing of separate sects 
and creeds. 

Then, with Common Schools dotted throughout the 
land, knowledge brought home to every man’s door with- 
out money and without price, and the bible in every house, 
where, under God’s bright and joyous sun, could be found 
a more happy or favored Jand ? 


To, H. Burrowes, Esq., Chairman of the Super- 
intending Committee then read 
The Report of the Annual Examination of the 
Secondary and High Schools : 
Mr. Presipent :—The Superintending Committee of 
the Board report the following as the result of the annual 
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examination of the Male and Female High Schoo!s, and 
of the pupils of the Secondary Schools who were offered 
as candidates for admission into the High Schools. 

On the roll of the Male High School there are, at the 
present time, the names of 78 students. Previous to the 
1st of April, the number was about 100, but removal from 
the city, or entry upon the active duties of life, about the 
date just named, annually withdraws a considerable por- 
tion of the students. 

The students of this school are divided into three de- 
partments: the English, the Mathematical, and that of 
Languages. 

In the English, there are 

2 classes in Reading. 


1 -g Geography. 

3 « English Grammar. 
1 “ Rhetoric. 

2 “ in History. 


In the Mathematical, there are 


3 classes in Arithmetic. 

4 + Algebra. 

3 “ Geometry. 

J - Trigonometry. 

1 * Geometrical Drawing. 
2 ” Book Keeping. 


In the department of Languages there are, 

In Latin 4 classes, viz: 1 in Fables and Roman His- 
tory; 1 in Virgil; 1 in Horace, and 1 in Tacitus and 
Cicero. 

In Greek 2, viz: 1 in Fables and Anecdotes, and 1 in 
Lucian and Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

In French, 1 class, in Grammat and Telemaque. 

In German there was one class during the past year, 
but it has been discontinued for the want of time. 

In the Female High School, the number now on the 
roll is 87. It was considerably over 100 before the first 
of April; but it was then and since reduced by the same 
causes which affected the male school, 

The departments are 3, divided somewhat iv the same 
manner as in the Male High School ; the Principal giving 
instruction in the Languages and in the higher branches 
of English. 

In the English department there are, 

3 classes in Geography. 


3 as English Grammar. 

2 “ History. 

2 “ Etymology. 

1 “ Botany. 

1 ad Writing, including nearly the entire 


school, 
In the Arithmetical there are, 
4 classes in Arithmetic. 
2 « Algebra, 
In the Principai’s department there are, 


In Reading, 3 classes, 
“ Khetoric and Composition, 1 “ 
“ History of England, 1 «“ 
“ French, 4 “ 
“« Latin, 1 “& 
“ German, 1 Mad 


The committee could only devote one day to the exami- 
nation of each of these interesting schools. The mode 
pursued, was to hear one of the usual recitations of each 
class, in the course of which such questions were also put 
as seemed calculated to elicit the pupil’s knowledge of the 
branch under review. This mode has the advantage of 
exhibiting the actual condition of the school, while it 
avoids the loss of time often incurred in preparation for 
what is supposed to be a more general examination. It 
also affords a pretty full view of the condition and whole 
operations of the schools, in the shortest time and most or- 
derly way. 

From the knowledge of the schools, thus obtained and 
previously possessed, the committee feel abundantly justi- 


fied in reporting both schools to be in a higbly flourishing 
and satisfactory condition. They regret that their time 
did not admit of a more thorough examination, inasmuch 
as they were deprived of the power of designating, pub- 
licly, the names of such students as have distinguished 
themselves in point of scholarship. Many such they know 
there are in both schools; but it would require a very close 
scrutiny to enable the committee to rank them strictly ac- 
cording to merit. It is deemed better, therefore, to omit 
the discrimination on the present occasion ; though it is 
believed that if faithfully performed hereafter, the effect 
will be very salutary. 

Among tke branches of study in both schools, are the 
Natural Sciences of Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Geo- 
logy, Physiology and Astronomy; which are taught by 
lectures, of which the students take notes. 

The lecture books submitted to the inspection of the 
committee were generally very, and in some cases highly 
creditable. 

It is proper to announce that the following students of 
the male high school, neither attended during the recent 
examination, nor furnished a sufficient excuse for their 
absence, viz: S. Wiley, D. Wiley, C. Merchant, R. 
fhomas, It is the opinion of the committee that none of 
these ought to be re-admitted without proper explanation. 

The task of examining pupils of the secondary schools 
for transfer into the high schools, was also attended to du- 
ring the week, and has been performed pretty thoroughly; 
a full half day having been devoted to each class. 

The following are named as best qualified for transfer 
from the four secondary schools; those marked No. 3, 
being best qualified ; those marked No. 2, next; and those 
marked No. 1, next 

From the East Ward Male Secondary school: No. 3.— 
George F. Rote, John Fitzpatrick, David St. John, Jacob 
Gable, William Cox, Jeremiah Bowman, Martin Dunn, 
Samuel G. Carr, Joseph Amer. 

No. 2.—Philip Dorwart, David P. Thomson, John Gus- 
ley, Samuel Holbrook, William Ihling, David Sehner, 
John Rooney. 

None are marked No, 1, or of the lowest grade of qual- 
ification in this class 

From the West Ward Male Secondary school: No. 3. 
—James Downey, Henry Hartley, Edward Bohring, Al- 
bert Brimmer, Jacob W. Sherer, John Albright, William 
Cooper. . 

No. 2—John Beck, Bernard Huber, George Erisman, 
George Briederly, Samuel Baer, William Gumpf. 

No. 1—George Fairer, Albert Fairer. 

The following members of the highest division of this 
school would have been examined for transfer, had they 
presented themselves, viz: Joseph Bowman, Francis 
Waters, John H. Sheaff, Christopher Hinkle and James 
Garvin, None of these can be transferred until they have 
been regularly examined. 

With these additions, the male high school, after the 
vacation, will stand thus: 


Present No. of students, 78 
Do. from E. Ward secondary, 16 
Do, from W. Ward secondary, 14 

Total, 108 


From the West Ward Female secondary school, the 
pupils found best qualified for transfer, are : 

No. 3—Fanny Kautz, Ellen Myers, Mary Johnson, 
Eliza Mulhatten, Emma Snyder, Margaret Lowery, Emma 
Hambright, Sarah Bundel. 

No. 2—Emeline Keller, Rose Nauman, Sarah Poist, 
Emma Ranninger, Sarah Long, Kate Weidler, Salome 
Metzgar, Emma Gundaker, Kate Harmany. 

None of.No. 1, or the lowest grade. 

From the East Ward Female secondary school, the fol- 
lowing are named for transfer: 








No. 3—Jane Davis, Elizabeth Moore, Mary Crawford, 
Julia Kendig, Selina Steigerwalt, Mary Martin, Annie 
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Gundaker, Elizabeth Brenner, Emma Weitzel, Elizabeth 
Haynes, Sarah Weidel. 

No. 2—Ellen Widmyer, Annie Swentzel. 

No. 1—Augusta Gable, Joseph Lechler. 

With these additions, the female high school, at the be- 
ginning of the next term, will stand thus as to nvumbers : 


Present number on the roll, 87 
From west ward secondary, 17 
From east ward secondary, 15 

Total, 119 


The branches upon which the transferred classes were 
examined, are Orthography, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
English Grammar and the History of the United States : 
in all of which the pupils had made considerable, and in 
some cases very creditable progress. 

In discharge of their duty to the Board and the public: 
the committee deem it proper to present the names of a 
number of students whose conduct, during the year, is re- 
ported by their respective teachers to have been praise- 
worthy 

Male high school—List of students to whom not a sin- 
gle reproof was administered : William Breneman, Robert 
Price, Cyrus Carmany, Abraham Kauffman. 


List of those whose moral conduct has been unexcep- 
tionable, but who are only excluded from the foregoing 
list by slight violations of order in school: Samuel Rei- 
gart, Samuel Walker, Jacob Stoek, Thaddeus Stevens, jr., 
George Franklin, Thomas Dunlevy, Thomas B. Burrowes, 
E. Breneman, Wm. Montgomery, Amos Bowman, H. 
Gustley, Samuel Moore, C. Rine, T. Titus, J. Danner, A. 
Kirk, J. Broome, G. Kendrick, John Shober, W. McVey, 
J. Boyd, E. McGonigle, J. Weaver, George Shaum, J. 
Downey, W. Nauman, W. Brooke, N. Hartley, 8. Heit- 
sha, E. Weaver, John Long, John Heitshu, John Don- 
nelly. ; 

In the Female High School, the conduct of all the 
young ladies is reported to be exemplary, with perhaps 
half a dozen exceptions, and they nearly confined to the 
younger members. 

In the east ward male secondary school, the conduct of 
the following transferred pupils, is rated highest:—George 
F. Rote, John Fitzpatrick, David St. John, Jacob Gable, 
Wn. Cox, Martin Dunn, John Gustley, Samuel Holbrook 
and David Lenher. 

In the west ward male secondary school, the conduct of 
the following pupils is repurted to have been unexception- 
able, viz: Joseph Bowman and Henry Hartley ; and that 
of the following to have been praiseworthy: James Dow- 
ney, Edward Bohring, A‘bert Brimmer, Jacob W. Sherer, 
oon Albright, William Cooper, James Garvin, Samuel 

ear. 

Of the transferred pupils from the west ward female se- 
condary school, the conduct of the following is commend- 
ed: Fanny Kautz, Mary Johnson, Emma Snyder, Emma 
Hambright, Ellen Myers, Eiiza Mulhatten, Margaret Low 
rey; and from the east ward female secondary the following: 
Jane Davis, Mary Crawford, Selina Steigerwalt, Sarah 
Weidle. 

It must not, however, be supposed that it is the design 
either of the teachers or of the committee to intimate that 
the conduct of all or even of a large portion of the pupils 
whose names are not found in these lists, is deserving of 
severe reprobation. The object is simply to name the most 
deserving,in order to incite the rest to follow their example 
more closely. 

In closing this report, the committee cannot forbear ad- 
verting to some facts which are obvious in the condition of 
the High Schools,which are and always will be the indices 
of the condition of the whole series. They are these: 

Each year exhibits a larger number of students remain- 
ing over in the schools: 

The same gratifying increase is perceptible in the num 
ber pursuing the higher branches: 


And the qualifications of the classes annually transferred 
from the Secondary Schools are gradually but perceptibly 
rising in grade. 

These are sure proofs not only of the value, but of the 
appreciation of that value by our citizens at large, of those 
institutions ; and should stimulate the Board to renewed 
efforts for the improvement of a system of which they are 
the life and head. 


Orations were then delivered by the following 
students of the Male High School : 

W. A. Breneman, On the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

W. H. Carson, On Slander. 

W. A. Ketter, On Flogging in the Navy. 

Joun A. Suosper, On Sound. 

A. J. Sanperson, On Washington’s Sword and 
Franklin’s Staff. 

Cyrus Carmany, On the Union of the States. 

T. B. Burrowes, On the Death of Henry Clay. 
S. Watxer, On the Homestead Bill. 

Amos Bowman—On America. 

(In the afternoon the following were also delivered.) 
S. Rereart—On Public School Education. 

J. Herrsavu—On the Fourth of July. 

J. Srozx—Kossuth’s Speech at Bunker Hill. 

A. L. Kerx—Vindication of Northern Laborers. 


male High School, were then read by Mr. K. Coates: 
Miss J. Seain—Bivgraphy of Queen Elizabeth. 
C. T. Rereart—Power of Kindness. 


position to be pleased. 
M. T. Hacer—Politeness and good breeding. 
S. M. Sremvman—Biography of Columbus. 
Geo. Forp, Esq., then delivered the following ad- 
dress to the Students of the High Schools: - 


My Youne Frienps :—The duty of addressing a 
few words of advice and encouragement to you, up- 
on this most interesting occasion, has been assigned 
to me, by a vote of my brother directors. Before 


mitted to remark, that although the idea of a public, 
formal commencement of our-Common Schools, is 
a novel one at least with us, yet it is not on that 
account, the less deserving of our consideration. 
For if good may follow, even remotely, from the ex- 
ercises of this day, which we hopefully trust are but 
the beginning of a custom that will be observed as 
long as learning shall be valued among the people 
of this city, then is it eminently deserving of our 
highest regard and entitled to the countenance and 
support of every parent, of every guardian and of 
every citizen. From it this good effect must follow, 
that as these ceremonies annually recur, they will 
serve as incentives to awaken a spirit of deeper in- 
terest, of more earnest inquiry on the part of the pub- 
lic into the character, condition and standing of their 
schools. The pupils too, will be stimulated by 
laudable ambition, to graduate with honor to them- 
selves, as they press forward, with more studious 
diligence, to the attainment of their ends; and having 





completed their catalogue of studies, with the knowl- 
edge acquired, and minds disciplined, as they are 


The following Essays by Young Ladies of the Fe- F 


K. T. Lonc—Advantage of cultivating a dis- 


proceeding to do so, however, I trust I may be per- | 
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’ about to leave forever, the recitation room, to sus- 


pend all further intercourse with their teachers and 
fellow students as such, to enter upon a higher course 
of studies elsewhere, or to engage in the active pur- 
suits of life, as some of you are about to do, the oc- 
casion may be improved, as is now attempted on the 


. part of the Board of Directors, who have stood as 


the guardians of your education, in imparting such 
wholesome advice for your good, as that carefully 
observing it, your future lives may be full of useful- 
ness and of good, not of evil. These are our hopes, 
May they not 
prove altogether vain. 

It is not my purpose at this time, to recapitulate the 


; history of the Common Schools of this city. That 
> has been done already and ably, by my friend Mr. 


Kline. If you have followed him, as 1 am sure you 


~ have in his narrative, you will have seen how great 


are the advantages which you have enjoyed over those 
possessed by the youth of this city, even of the last gen- 
eration. You will have observed too,how the facilities 
have been multiplied with each succeeding year, for 


) acquiring an education, not simply elementary, but 
” profound, complete, perfectas much so as can be ob- 


po 





tained in any of the Academical institutions of the 


4 country,—below the Collegiate standard—in Mathe- 
7 matical Science, in the Greek and Latin, and the 


most useful of the modern Languages. You will have 
noticed also, how it was,"that the people of this city, 
fifteen years ago, repudiated by an almost unanimous 
vote, the then existing miserable pauper system, 


’ which, sustained by law it is true, was little better 


than no system at all of public instruction. How it 
was, that with a generous disinterestedness, they vol- 
untarily imposed upon themselves a tax for educat- 
ing purposes, far beyond that levied for like objects, 
in any other city of the Union, not even except- 
ing Boston, the boasted Athens of America. As the 
result—Behold! No longer deterred by the pinch- 
ing wants of poverty, and the resisting spirit of pride, 
from asking as a boon, that they may be educated, 
the children of the poor, and the offspring of the rich 
man, come up to the portals of our Common Schools 
to demand as a right—not only admission, but an 
education to the fullest extent of the invitation, “ Ho 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; and 
he that hath no money, come up————without money 
and without price.” 

The time was, and that within the memory of the 
youngest member of our Board, when a knowledge, 
even of the simplest elements of the sciences and 
languages, in which some of you have attained so 
much proficiency, was to be acquired in this city, 
only at great expense and in private Schools, Thus 
it was, that the natural inequalities which existed 
among the people, were increased ; and those who 
could obtain superior education by reason of their 
wealth, enjoyed those peculiar advantages, which 
riches and. knowledge always possess over poverty 
and ignorance. But this state of things no longer 
exists. We have entered upon a new era. Knowl- 
edge is now attainable by all; and the right, not the 
favor, to be educated at the public expense, is regard- 
ed by all right thinking men, as sacredly as is the 


_ tight of personal liberty, personal security and priv- 







& ate property. 


The breaking down of these barriers, the oblitera- 


» tion of the restraining influences I have referred to, 
_) and the bringing into active operation of our present 
efficient and useful system, has not been confined, as 


in former times, for the benefit of the one, to the pre- 
judice, the moral wrong, of the other sex. In a cor- 
responding degree, and to the same extent, the 
female youth of the city have merited and received 
our care. By the same system of graduation you, 
young ladies, have advanced and are still progress- 
ing with your education. Some of you have passed 
through all our various grades of Schools, unti] now, 
having completed the course of studies prescribed in 
the High School, you are about to leave it forever, 
to enter upon other pursuits, and into that sphere of 
usefulness and of good, which is woman’s peculiar pro- 
vince. 

This anniversary, young ladies and young gentle- 
men, graduates of the High Schools, marks an in- 
teresting, a very interesting event in your lives. It 
will be your duty, as I do not doubt, it will be your 
pleasure to regard it, not as a day, to be remembered 
only. as the one which has released you from all fur- 
ther obligation to study—a light in which unfortu- 
nately similar events are too often regarded by the 
unreflecting ;—but rather as an epoch from which 
you shall date this great truth—that you have only 
possessed yourselves of the key, with which you may 
unlock the door, at the threshold of which you are 
now standing, and enter in upon the enjoyment of 
those profounder studies, which, keeping your minds 
in active exercise, sha]] elevate you higher in the 
scale of moral and intellectual beings. That with 
this fact deeply impressed upon your minds, and con- 
scious of its truth, keeping it ever before you asa 
beacon light; you shall date much of your individual 
prosperity, and more of your usefulness, public and 
private, in after life. 

For my own part, my young friends, I cannot con- 
ceive how any aspiring, ingenuous youth, with advan- 
tages such as you have enjoyed, in the acquisition of 
no common education, and having attained to the 
proficiency which you have, should suddenly stop 
short in his career, with the hour of his release from 
school, and either from indolence, or an overshadow- 
ing, consuming love of pleasure, basely abandon the 
path which he has so honorably trodden, with such 
fair promise of success to himself as well as of benefit 
to his fellow men, and taking an opposite course, 
recede into the gloomy depths of his own degrada- 
tion, or the cheerless condition of a man existing 
without a purpose. Better, far better, that such an 
individual should never have enjoyed these advan- 
tages, than that thus he should exhibit to the world, 
the melancholy spectacle of education abused, of 
promises unfulfilled, of reputation destroyed, and of 
manhood abased to the level of a mere animal exis- 
tence :— 

*¢ What is a man, 
If his chief end and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
Sure He, that made us with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason, 
To fust in us, unused.” 


The season of preparation for the discharge of all 
those great duties of life, which devolve on us, as we 
pursue our pilgrimage on earth, is emphatically that 
of youth, It is true, that the foundation of our char- 
acters is laid in infancy; but the superstructure is 
built only, as we advance from youth to manhood. 
As our habits and manners are formed, therefore, for 
good or evil, studious or indolent, active or slothful, 





courteous or rude, so wil] be our conduct, character, 
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manners or disposition in mature life. Difficult in- 
deed will then be the after effort, if not wholly vain, 
to overcome them, when once formed for evil. We 
may endeavor to conceal the defects—we may strive 
to present a fair exterior—we may struggle and toil, 
nay more, we may resort to all the appliances of 
accumulated wealth, of position, but in vain. We 
shall fail in the attempt; for as with a structure built 
by a man having no ideas of proportion, and in which 
he has violated all the orders of architecture, so will 
it be with the character when once formed for evil, 
and the result of the effort when thus made. 

If therefore you suffer the present period of your 
lives, to pass away unimproved—if you leave your 
books from this day forth, to lie hidden and unread, 
upon some neglected shelf—if instead of pursuing 
your studies systematically and carefully, which you 
can do, by your own aid, (and I now address myself 
more particularly, to those of you, who have no pros- 
pect of entering any other Seminary of learning,) 
if from studious, you fall into indolent habits, you will 
find, alas! too soon, that you have done yourselves 
a lasting, an inreparable wrong. 

I see before me, young ladies and young gentle- 
men with whose faces I am familiar, for whose ad- 
vancement in life, I entertain, a deep, a feeling in- 
terest. Let me appeal to you then, to be earnest and 
diligent in your pursuit of knowledge and unwearied 
in its acquisition. It is this, blended with propriety 
of conduct, and a just regard for the feelings of 
‘others, that will place you high in the estimation of 
those who can appreciate worth. It will in addition 
ensure you, your own self respect. And here, let me 
not be told, that you will have no time to devote to 
study, that the business you are about to enter upon, 
will preclude it, or that it can avail you little, seeing 
that your occupation will shut you out from attaining 
to eminence. I say to you, with confidence that you 
will have abundance of time, that it it will avail 
you much, and that the world is free and opon before 
you, with all its highest places for your competition. 
Under circumstances more disadvantageous, and ob- 
stacles which it is surprising how they were over- 
come—see how the great men of the ancient and 
also of the modern world attained to eminence, and 
still shine with such resplendent lustre. Remember, 
that Homer was a beggar—that Demosthenes was a 
Cutler—that Terrence was a slave—Virgil was the 
son of a Potter, and Horace of a Shop-keeper. Re- 
member too, that Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, 
and Cardinal Wosley, the patron of the arts, of Sci- 
ences and of learning, were the sons of butchers, 
that Bishop Prideaux was a Cook’s boy in the Kitch- 
ens at Exeter College. Ever bear in mind, too, that 
Dr. Franklin, the self-taught philosopher who dis- 
armed the Lightning of its terrors, and brought it 
harmlessly submissive at his feet,was a Tallow Chand- 
lers’s son, and himself, a Printer’s apprentice—that 
David Rittenhouse, the American Astronomer, was a 
country Clockmaker; and that Robert Fulton, the 
great Mechanic, in honor of whom this spacious Hal] 
has been named. was a Jeweller’s apprentice. Yet 
these men, or the greater part of them, starting long 
after the age which the oldest among you has attained, 
with none of your advantages, secured for themselves, 
a distinction, as enduring, as is the flood of the great 
“Father of Waters,” bearing upon his bosom, the 
evidence of the mighty genius of the one; and as 


improvement of his time and talents, by honest dili- 
gence, of the opvortunities that occur to him, good 


title to confidence, respect and consideration among 


claim to superiority which cannot be disregarded or 
questioned, without endangering all mora] distine- 


and the certainty of enjoying that right, is among 
the strongest incentives to an upright, a virtuous life, 
The prizes with us are equally open to all; and it is 
this, that constitutes our real equality. 


‘‘ Honor and shame from no condition rise 
Act well your part, there al] the honor lies.” 


on scenes and pursuits of life, different, far different, 
from those which have hitherto engaged your atten- 
tion. In view of this fact, 1 may be pardoned, in 
again reminding you of the importance with which 


growing country, are regarded by the patriot, the 
philanthropist and the christian. Soon, very soon 


nation,—our Presidents, our Governors, our Senators, 


Like the waves of the ocean, chasing each other in 
quick succession upon the breakers, their places must 
be supplied, and from whence? 
not from the ranks of the rising generation,—from 
your midst. 


Executive, Legislative and Judicial departments, pass 
into your hands. Soon will Religion, the observance 
of its holy mysteries, the celebration of its sacred 
rites and ceremonies, the maintenance of its truths 
in all their purity, be consigned to you, in the Provi- 
dence of God. Soon will the mechanic arts and the 
various sciences, with all their discoveries and im 
provements, and with all their hidden secrets, be 
handed over to the young men, who are growing up 
around and about us. Can it be otherwise then, that 
that we should fee] a deep, an abiding interest in 


there have gone out from your school, graduates, 
who with great credit to themselves, are preparing 
for these places of honor, of trust and of usefulness 
We rejoice at their succes, as we shall at yours; ani 
in the knowledge, that you have rightly appreciated 
the care, the interest manifested to promote you 
present and your future welfare, by a corresponding 
course of virtuous conduct on your part, we shal 
have the only reward we seek for. 


I am done. 
** Press on, there’s no such word as fail, 


The use which a man makes of his faculties, the | 


From whence, if| 


Soon, must the political institutions of/ 
this country, with all the great machinery of their) 


your future conduct, your ultimate success? Alreadj| 


I have but one word more of encouragement, ani 





Press on, press nobly on,—the goal is near ; 
Ascend the mountain—breast the gale, 
Look onward, upward—never fear— 

Why should ye faint ?” 


At three o’clock the scholars of all the public 
schools in the city, in number not less than 1750, ac 


were not able to obtain admittance. 





brilliant as are the glittering stars of night, among 
which the other delighted to dwell. 


; 





conduct in life, whatever, in short, gives him a just — 


his fellow men, is the fair, legitimate ground of a ~ 


tion. It is hisright to stand according to his merits; q 


My Young Friends :—You are soon to enter up- 


you, in common with all the youth of our great and — 


indeed, will the busy actors in the affairs of this 


our Representatives and all our Officers, civil, mili-| 7 
tary and naval, of every name and grade, pass away. | 
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ani} ~ much more than the most sanguine friends of the 
atel| 7 institution could have anticipated. Enlarged as the 
you} + school will be on the Ist of September, so as to 
ding meet the wants of all our tax payers, we shall have 
half 4a Seminary which will be a credit to the city.— 
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scholars, and the delivery of and apropriate address 
by A. H. Hood, Esq., George M. Steinman, Esgq., 
~ announced that the vacation of the schools would 
continue five weeks, to the 8th of August next. 

A hymn was then sung by the pupils, and the ex- 
» ercises concluded by benediction. Near the close of 
the Exercises a splendidly bound Bible was present- 
* ed, in fitting terms by Master Amos Bowman, on the 
+ part of the Students of the Male High School, to the 
> Rev. J. S. Crumbaugh, their late Principal, and ac- 
cepted by him in remarks replete with kind feeling 


and good advice. And thus without accident or un- 
pleasant occurrence of any kind terminated a most 
interesting and pleasant day. 





Hien Scuoot or Reapine.—An examination of 
the pupils of the High School took place on Thurs: 
day, in the presence of a number of the parents of 


It was strictly an examination, not an exhibition. 
No preparation had been made for display. The ob- 


show the manner of teaching, and the results. 

We believe we speak the unanimous sentiments 
of those who were present in saying that the exami- 
nation was a satisfactory one. What the pupils have 
learned they have learned thoroughly. The exami- 
7 nation of the class in Latin showed a perfect acquain- 
/ tance with the rudiments of the language, and great 
facility in translating Latin intoEnglish and English 
into Latin. During the examination in English 
Grammar, difficult passages from the best poets were 
parsed with ease,—an exercise involving a critical 
) knowledge of construction. Difficult examples, of a 
miscellaneous character, were given in arithmetic, 
and the results worked out rapidly and accurately.— 
The answers to the questions on Geography showed 
) that the pupils had been thoroughly taught. Equally 
satisfactory were the answers in Natural Philosophy. 

The scholars acquitted themselves well, and the 
effects of the six months passed in the school were 
very apparent. Habits of application have been ac- 


. 





quired which are invaluable, and the results of which 
must become every day more apparent. 

All that could be done by faithful attention to the 
School has been accomplished by the Principal— 


Berks and Schuylkill Journal. Kappa. 








_ Tue Susquvenanna Coutieciate Instrrurs.—In 
"another column we publish an extract from the ad- 
‘dress of Judge Wilmot, at the laying of the corner 
» stone of the above Institute at Towanda, on the 4th 
-inst. The address contains many plain and practical 
suggestions, aptly spoken ; indeed, we have seen no 
Fourth of July Oration the present year that has im- 

| Pressed us more favorably. While he pays a just 
compliment to the bold, earnest, manly virtues of the 
early pioneers of the Susquehanna Valley, he has 
frankness and heart enough to admit that there are 
snobs even here, who possess nothing but affectation 
and wealth: It is true that the pec Kat candor and 
honesty, the earnestness and energy which so emi- 


of the State, have toa great extent been lost upon 
their successors. 

We learn that the Institute above named is estab- 
lished by voluntary subscription, as a Norma! School, 
to qualify teachers (male and female,) for the District 
Schools. It is under the supervision of the Susque- 
hanna Presbytery. A site of ten acres has been pur- 
chased near Towanda, and the Trustees have con- 
tracted for the erection of the centre building ata 
cost of $12,000. The citizens of Towanda have 
shown a commemdable liberality in this enterprise.— 
Montrose Democrat. 





New Scnoort Hovsr.—We learn from the Ship- 
pensburg News that the corner stone of a new 
school house, now erecting for the use of the Male 
High School, in that “ancient and venerable bor- 
ough,” was laid on Monday, the 11th instant, with 
very appropriate and imposing ceremonies.—Carlisle 
Democrat. 








Educational Soeictics. 





NORTHERN PA., 1 es CONVEN- 

Pursuant to previous cal] a respectable number of 
Teachers and friends of Education convened in the 
Court House of Williamsport, Lycoming county, 
on the 7th of July, and organized by the appointment 
of J. W. Barrett, Chairman, and E. B. Parker, of 
Jersey Shore, Secretary. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That as the sense of this Convention it 
is expedient to form an association of the friends of 
Education for Northern Pennsylvania. 

On motion the following Committee were appoint- 
ed to prepare a plan for the permanent organization 
of such an association : 

Prof. A. H. Lackey, of Jersey Shore. 
Dr. J. M. Green, W’msport. 
Prof. Wm. Burgess, Col. Co. 
Rev. Henry Miller, Northumberland Co. 
H. T. Gearhart, Montour Co. 
The Committee retired for deliberation ard on 
their return reported a Constitution, &c., which was 
unanimously adopted ; whereupon an election was 
held which resulted in the choice of the following 
officers : 
President, Howard Malcolm, D. D., of Lewisburg. 
Vice Presidents : 
D. R. Carrier, Salona, Clinton Co. 
Henry Miller, Turbotville, Northd. co. 
Prof. J. Nelson, Danville, Montour co. 
J. E. Bradley, Bloomsburg, Col. co. 
A. C. Fisher, Mifflinburg, Union co. 
A. H. Lackey, Jersey Shore, Ly. co. 
Recording Secretary, 
E. B. Parker. 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Wa. Burgess, Millville, Col. co. 

Executive CoMMITTEE. 
J. W. Barrett, H. T. Gearhart, H. S. Mendenhall, 
N. Ross, E. W. Carr. 
The following resolutions were then presented, 
discussed, and unanimously adopted : 
1. Resolved, That it is the duty of a free people 
to have and maintain a well regulated system of 
Common School Education. 





nently characterized the early settlers of this portion 


2. Resolved, That on account of inefficient man- 
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agement, our present system of Education does not 
subserve our wants. 

3d. Resolved, That we believe the School system 
of our State would be greatly benefitted by the estab- 
lishment of a separate department of education, with 
a Superintendent to have charge of the Common 
Schools of our Commonwealth. 

4. Resolved, That we would recommend that a 
portion of the annual State appropriation for School 
purposes, be devoted to the establishment and sup- 
port of Normal Schools for the Education of Teachers. 

5. Resolved, That one prominent cause of the 
languishing condition of our Common Shools, is the 
employment of incompetent, ignorant, and unworthy 
teachers. 

6. Resolved, That we are in favor of a Superin- 
tendent for each county in the State, whose duty it 
shall be to visit frequently all the Schools in the 
county, and make report of their condition and pro- 
gress, examine teachers, and supervise generally the 
Educational operations of the county. 

7. Resolved, That we view with feelings of grate- 
ful respect and pride, the efforts of our Chief Magis- 
irate, Gov. Bigler, to awaken in the minds of the 
community, an interest in relation to Public Schools. 

8. Resolved, That we are in favor of strict unifor- 
mity in text books, and recommend to Boards of 
Directors throughout each county, to adopt a good 
system of Books and permit no others to be used. 

9. Resolved, That the Press throughout our sec- 
‘tion of the State be requested to give publivity to 
these proceedings. 

Interesting and eloquent speeches were made at in- 
tervals during the session by Prof. Lackey, Dr. 
Green, Esq. Youngman. Prof. Burgess, and others, 
and the whole proceedings evinced a harmony and 
spirit that augurs well for the cause that formed 
the engrossing subject of their deliberations. After 
the appointment of a Committee to draft an address, 
and the selection of a delegate to attend the session 
of the State Teacher’s Association in August, the 
Association adjourned to meet at Jersey Shore, on 
Wednesday the 28th of September next.—Independ- 
ent Press. 





SCHUYLKILL COUNTY--PROCEEDINGS. 


Of the Educational Convention, held at Minersville 
July lst and 2d, 1853 :— 

IsT DAY—MORNING SESsION;—Convention met in 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall at 10 o’clock. ELIAS 
SCHNEIDER, President, in the Chair. On motion, 
Wm. H. Frirz was chosen Secretary, pro tem.— 
The minutes of the last meeting, held at St. Clair, 
were read and approved. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Executive Committee :—Messrs. A. 
K. Browne, B. Christ, I. Dickinson, W. E. Porter, J. 
Barnett; and Messrs. J. W. Smith, J. Philips, and 
L. King, a Committee to nominate officers. 

The Executive Committee retired for the purpose 
of preparing the order of business, and during their 
absence remarks were made by Messrs. S. Hough, 
F. P. Butler, A. Y. Thomas and the President,on the 
importance of monthly meetings of teachers, in every 
School District. 

The first topic for discussion, presented by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, had reference to the best method 
of teaching the elements of the English language.— 
Messrs. Porter, Thomas, Barnett, Butler, Browne, 
Jackson and Schneider, gave their views. 








Arrernoon Session,—Opened with prayer by Mr. ~ 


W.E. Porter. Minutes of the previous meeting read 
and approved. Ananonymous communication, found 
upon the Secretary’s Desk, was, on motion of B. 


Christ, read. The subject was the Education of the ~ 
Young. The importance of monthly meetings of ~ 


Teachers was again resumed and discussed by 
Messrs. Washburn, Butler, Jackson. Christ, Barnett 
and Schneider, until the hour arrived for the Presi- 
dent’s Annual Address, when the question was in- 
definitely postponed. 


Mr. Elias Schneider then delivered the Address — 


to the Association, which was prefaced by introduc. 
tory remarks, showing that our coming together was 
not merely a trip of momentary pleasure, but that we 
had convened under the impulse of a moving power 
which could not be resisted. Our acts were the re- 
sult of a general movement visible all over the coun- 
try, and that in convening in our present capacity 
we were acting in obedience to the spirit of ourage, 
The main object of the address was to show the ne- 
cessity of a thorough knowledge of history to him) 
who wishes to understand his age, and to make him- 
self felt on the future The Teacher, moulding the| 
minds of the rising generation, needs, above all oth- 
ers, a knowledge of the movements of the past, to be 
able to give direction to those of the future. 


lution of the Convention, and give a copy of his ad- 
dress for publication, that the sentiments it contains 
may be extensively felt. 

The decision of the late Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, in regard to the authority of the teach- 
er over his scholars, was then brought upand dis 
cussed by Messrs. Christ, Hough, Jackson, Barnett, 
Bald and others, and after a somewhat spirited dis- 
cussion, the following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That we disapprove of the decision of 
the State Superintendent in regard to the authority 
of the Teacher over the Scholar, as both impolitic 
and unwise. 

The propriety of appointing young ladies to pre- 
pare and read essays at the next Convention was 
then taken into consideration, and a Committee, con- 
sisting of the following ladies, Misses M. McCamant, 
M. Sorber, and S. A. McCool, were appointed to as 
certain who would consent to prepare essays for our 
next Convention. 





It is} 
hoped that the President will comply with the reso-| 


Their report being shortly after- F 
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wards received, the Chair appointed Miss Sarah A. 
McCool, Miss O. Lattimore, Miss Rebecca Sorber 


and Mrs. M. Whitaker, to read Essays at the next? 


Convention. 


The following resolutions were called up and F” 


adopted : 

Resolved, That the interests of Education demand 
that the number of pupils placed under the instruc- 
tion of one teacher should not exceed fifty. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend that 
Teachers’ Monthly Meetings be held in every School 
District in the County. 

Resolved, That the importance of unitng Physi- 
cal, Moral and Intellectual Education, cannot be too 
oftea urged upon the attention of School Teachers 
and Directors, 

Eventne Szsston.—Opened with prayer by Rev. 
C. N. Turner, Rev. J. Wythe, M. D., was then in- 
troduced and delivered a chaste and pertinent ad- 
dress upon the educational tendencies of the present 
century. His remarks throughout were of the hap- 
piest and most encouraging tone, and were conclu 
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ded with a quotation of that beautiful, and, upon this 
occasion, appropriate poem : 

« There’s a good iime coming, boys, wait a little longer,” 

&e. 

We have already been favored with a copy of his 
address, for publication, 
Rev. D. Washburn was next announced, who ad- 
) dressed the Convention at length, on the bearing of 
history upon the education of our current era. 
+ At the conclusion of the address, the following res- 
‘olution was, on motion, unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That this Convention, feeling grateful 
for the very able and interesting addresses with 
which they have been favored this afternoon and 
evening, tender their thanks to the Speakers, and 
) would solicit the additional favor of a copy of each 
for publication. 

Convention adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock to-mor- 
row morning. 

Sarurpay Mornine Sesston.—Convention met at 
8o’clock. Minutes of the former meetings read and 
approved. 

On motion of Mr. Christ, the Convention proceed, 
ed to the election of two delegates, to represent the 
County in the State Educational Convention that 
convenes at Pittsburg August 4th, which resulted in 
the choice of Elias Schneider and A. K. Browne as 
delegates, with power to fill vacancies. 

On motion, Messrs. B. Bannan, B. Christ, and J. 
Metz were appointed a committee tu solicit subscrip- 
tions of the different Boards of Directors in the Coun- 
ty, to aid in defraying the expenses of the delegates 
in going to and returning from the Convention. 
| The following resolutions were discussed and 
_ adopted : 
| Resolved, That we look upon the movement, hav- 
‘ing for its object the distribution of the Common 
| Schoo! Fund for sectarian purposes, as dangerous to 
the liberties of our country, and subversive of the best 

interests of society, and that we will oppose it with all 
_ our influence. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Teachers of 
this County to set apart a portion of their time, each 
week, for the purpose of giving lectures to their pu- 
pils, on the Sciences or the studies in which they are 
» engaged. 

Resolved, That we recommend the introduction of 
vocal music into our Public Schools. 

Resolved, That it shal] be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to appoint a certain number of Teachers, whose 
duty it shall be to prepare themselves to give each a 


” 


initiate 





é 


t lecture on some of the sciences, at our next Conven- 


‘tion. 

_ The appointment of said persons was deferred 
‘until some future period, when they will be an- 
/ bounced, — 

Resolved, That when we adjourn, it be to meet in 
Schuylkill Haven, on the first Friday of November 
 hext, to hold our semi-annual! session. 

_ Resolved, That the Executive Committee be in- 
' 8tructed to publish a programme of suitable topics, for 
' discussion, one month previous to the meeting of the 





hers § 2¢xt Convention. 


Rev. 


_ Resolved, That this Convention tender their warm- 
 ¢st thanks to the Board of Directors of Minersville 


| in- § for their kindness in procuring this Hall, in which 


- ad- 
sent 


to hold our Sessions. 
Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to for- 


hap- _ Ward copies of the proceedings of this Convention 


clu: & 





to the Pennsylvania School Journal and County 
papers. ; 

The committee to nominate officers reported. Their 
report was accepted, and the following gentlemen 
were duly elected officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year, 


President—ELIAS SCHNEIDER. 
Vice President—Wwm. E. Porter. 
Secretary—aA. K. Browne. 

Assistant Secretary—Plinney Porter. 
Treasurer—Jacob Metz. 


Executive Committee—B. Christ, J. Barnett, J. 
M. Reinhart, J. Phillipe, W. Siegfried. 

The Chairman then made a few concluding re- 
marks in regard to the nature and object of the Con- 
vention. * We came together,” said he, ‘not only 
for the purpose of improving ourselves by mutual in- 
struction, and an interchange of views, but also to 
awaken a more lively interest in the minds of others, 
particularly of parents, in the great cause of popular 
education. Without the sympathy of hearty co-ope- 
ration of the people in general, we can accomplish 
little in the great work in which we are engaged.— 
Will you lend us this sympathy? Do your hearts 
beat in unison with ours! Can we feel assured that 
while we are endeavoring to take the lead in this 
work, you will follow us and bid us God speed ? 

He knew there were some that could understand 
the nature of such emotions, as often heave the 
breast of him who has entered the business of teach- 
ing, from the purest of motives, to be useful and to 
do good to his fellow man; but when he looked over 
the assembly convened, and saw so few parents, in 
comparison with the whole audience, it made his 
heart feei sad. Where are those who should be with 
us? Why are they not here? Is it not to them we 
should speak? He said he found language inade- 
quate to express the depth of his emotions. Is the 
cause of popular education of so little importance 
that only a few feel its claims upon them? What 
think you can be the secret power which chains the 
Teacher to his profession? Is it a lucrative employ- 
ment? Is it the easiness of his labors? Is it the 
gushing streams of gratitude in return for his toi]! — 
On, no! The teacher must with painful feelings, 
say so, It isa higher, it is a stronger motive which 
drive him into the profession, and which keeps him 
there. _ Notwithstanding all his toils, he enjoys a se- 
cret pleasure, sufficiently refreshing to awaken lively 
and cheerful hopes. The only thing which can in- 
flict a lasting pang, is the thought that want of proper 
support may compel him to abandon the profession ot 
his own choice. 

He said if ever he should be compelled to quit the 
vocation of a Teacher, for want of pecuniary sup- 
port, it would cost him a greater sacrifice of feeling 
than was ever experienced in all his life. And yet 
this might happen. There are hundreds who are 
similarly circumstanced, and who are now on the 
point of leaving the profession, for the discharge of 
whose duties they have spent the flower of their 
years and all their earthly means.” His remarks 
were listened to with attention, and seemed to awa- 
ken a lively interest in the minds of all present. 

The Convention closed with prayer by Rev. James 
E. Meredith. 

Adjourned to meet in Schuylkill Haven on the 
first Friday of November next. 

A. K. Browns, Secretary. 
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Mathematical Department. 





PROBLEMS SOLVED. 
Nore: In publishing solutions of problems, our 
rule is to adopt the first which reaches us,and which 
contains the greatest amount of solution in the 


Ep. 


smallest space. 


Kappa’s method of extracting cube roots is found- 
ed on pure algebra. Whether it can be “ more 
briefly expressed” is hardly a question in my mind, 
but it isa great question whether I shall be able to 
do so or not. I shall, however, make the trial, thus: 

After dividing the given cube into periods of 3 
figures each; finding the first figure of the root by 
trial; subtracting the cube thereof from the first 
period ; and having brought down the second period 
for a new dividend, in the usual way, proceed as 


follows: 
Take 300 times the square of the root as far as 


found, and call it “a defective divisor,” and find how 
often it is contained in the new dividend, for the 
second figure of the root. 

To 30 times the root before had, add the figure 
before found, multiply the sum by this last found fi- 
gure, and add the product to the defective divisor, 
whereby the divisor will become complete. 

Then multiply the complete divisor by the fig- 
ures last found, subtract the product from the divi- 
dend and annex the next period for another new di- 
vidend. 

Add to the last complete divisor the number which 
completed it and also the square of the figure of the 
root last found, and multiply the same by 100 for a 
new defective divisor, and find how often it is con- 
tained in the new dividend for the third figure of 
the root; complete the divisor as before, and so pro- 
ceed from one figure to the other, to the end. 

Mr. Jacobs’ meadow is an equilateral triangle 
whose half area is found, by the usual method, to be 
2165.0625 perches ; multiply this by 6, and the pro- 
duct 12990.375 is the area of a circle whose radius 
is the length of the required rope ; divide this num- 
ber by .7854 and extract the square root, which will 
be found 128.607; hence the radius is 64,304 perch- 
es, nearly. 

It cannot conveniently be shown, how to solve 
Mr. Caldwell’s problem without a figure thereof ; 
yet it seems to me, if a triangle is described, 
having one of its angles 103d. 84min.(—Right 
angle + 2517), one of the adjoining sides = 135, 
and the opposite side 188,$,, then a true com- 
mencement is made; after which it requires no more 
than a common knowledge of trigonometry, for com- 
pleting the solution; when the required triangle will 
be found 229 .9, 364 .9, and 425 .74. 





The sides of the 2 marble blocks are respectively 
2 feet and 3 feet, but I do not believe, that it can be 
solved by a quadratic. 


If Mr. Soder means to say that 29 pure squares 
can be formed with the 9 digits, it would give me, 
and no doubt some others, great satisfaction, if he 
would be good enough to show how it can be done. 


Mr. Dickson’s grindstone weighs 1000lbs ; there- 
fore each partner is entitled to grind down 250lbs. 
This is all I can make out ef it; and if the propound- 
er wishes us to tell more, he must give more facts. 


That a problem, so simple, and so fully and plain- 
ly given as Mr. Kelley’s balloon problem should 
cause such a difference of opinion between mathe- 
maticians, I could not have supposed. Mr. Preston's 
remarks thereon in July are entirely too severe and 
unjust. He says “If Mr. Kelly meant only that 
portion hidden by the balloon, he should have 
said so.” Now I contend he did say so! His pro- 
blem, as given in April, contains two separate and 
distinct ques:ions:. First, he requires to ascertain 
how many acres of the earth’s surface will be hidden 
from the vision of the #ronaut thus elevated. With 
this the earth’s Diameter has nothing to do exeept 
what ralates to its spherical shape; and then follows 
a semicolon. After this he proposes his second ques- 
tion, in which it becomes necessary to give the diam- 
eter of the earth. Had he given this diameter before 
the semicolon, I would also admit that the question 
thus stated would include the part of the surface of 
the earth which could not be seen, which would be 
the whole of its surface with the exception of the 
ring between the horizon and the shade of the bal- 
loon. But in the first part we have nothing to do 
with the horizon, nor anything else except the shade 
of the balloon; and this shade covers 3818A. and 
104P. according to my calculation, very near. If the 
balloon were raised to infinity, it would ungestion- 
ably hide the whole globe, and not merely one half 
of the earth’s surface. 

Mr. Kelly might have increased his problem stil] 
farther by putting the third question thus: And how 
high he must be elevated until the whole earth shall 
be hidden from the ronaut’s vision by the balloon ? 
But he did not think it necessary. C. H. Raven. 

Warwick Twp., Lan, Co., July 1853. 


Mr. Eprror:—The following is my solution of 
Mr. Landis’ Problem in the July No. of the Jour- 
nal. 

I think the shortest way of solving this question 
is by Algebra, though it may be solved very nicely 
by geometry. 


Let x represent the breadth of the board at the 
place where the line is to be struck, and y its dis- 
tance from the widerend. Then, as the length of 
the board is 20 ft., 20—y is the distance of the line 
of section from the narrowerend. Then by the-rule 
of board measure, we find the content of the whole 
board to be 30 sq. ft., of the broader end } (x42) y, 
and of the narrower } (a—1) (20—y. But by the 
question, both ends shall contain an equal number 
of sq. ft. 

Hence, we have the following equations, 

2 (@+2) y + 3 (#+1) (20—y) = 30, 
And 4} (a+2)y=4 (#+1) (20-4. 

From these equations we find «= 1 .5811 feet 
nearly, and y = 8 .378 feet nearly ; 
whence, 20—y = 11 .622 nearly. 
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Therefore the line must be struck 8 .378 ft. from 
the wider, or, 11 .622 ft. from the narrower end. 

E. B. Weaver. 

East Earl Twp., Lan. Co., July 1853. 

{Mr. 8. Preston gives 11 .6227 ft. as the length 
of the narrower end, and 8 .3773 ft. from the broad 
end. He accompanies his solution with a geome- 
trical figure.—Ep. } 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


Required the dimensions of the Archimedean Cy]- 
inder, whose surface exceeds its solidity a maximum, 
with the analytic investigation. 

No answer to be accepted unless accompanied by 
the proper solution, either fluxional or differential. 

Allegheny City, 1853. Joun Ketty. 


A syrveyor lost his notes of the survey of a four- 
sided tract of land, yet he remembered several facts, 
noticed at the time of taking the survey. 

He remembered that the shortest line ran due 
North and South; also that the sum of all the 
four lines was 175 perches; also, that if he squared 
all the lines, the sum of their squares was 8425; 
also, that the length of all the lines, successively, 
furmed a geometrical progression; and lastly, that 
the sum of two opposite angles was equal to the sum 
of the two other opposite angles. He thinks that 
with the knowledge of these facts, a regular de- 
scription of the land with the amount of its area 
can be obtained. C. H. Raven, 

Warwick twp., Lancaster co., July, 1853. 


Mr. Epiror :—I rejoice to learn that a part of 
your valuable journal is devoted to mathematica] 
purposes, and will send you a problem to which if 
you think proper you may give an insertion. 

Four persons, A, B, C, & D, talking of their money, 
says A to B, C, & D, give me half of your money and 
I shall have $111; says Bto A, C, & D, give me 
one-third of your money and I shall have $111; says 
C, to A, B, & D, give me one-fourth of your money 
and I shall have $111; says D, to A, B, & C, give 
me one-fifth of your money and I shall have $111.— 
How much had each? A. P. Frick. 

Waynesborough, Franklin Co., July 1853, 














Original Communications. 
EMPLOYING TEACHERS=THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCHOOLS, 

The time for opening the Fall and Winter Schools 
is fast approaching. Our papers are bearing calls 
for teachers in all directionsand candidates from the 
academic hall, from the work-shopand from the plow, 
are on the lookout for schools. The question: who 
shall be employed and who rejected ? is one of major 
importance. The following rules are recommended 

as an aid in selecting teachers: 

First. Directors should employ a man to examine 
applicants for schools, who is himself a practical 
teacher of the first quality. 

Second. Applicants should not only be examined 
in Orthography, Elocution, Arithmetic, Grammar &c., 
but in all the qualifications essential to the charac- 
ter of a successful teacher, 

Third. Let the examinations be such that no mere 
“master” can stand them—Teachers will approve 








such examinations. 
kind is not needed. 
Fourth. As said by Superintendent Hughes “Pay 


The approbation of the other 


good teachers good salaries.” 

By strictly observing the above much will be done 
both towards baffling the ‘masters’ and protecting the 
teachers. If Lawyers or Doctors are incompetent to 
attend to the daties of their profession, they are not 
employed : and wherein are teachers second to either 
Lawyers or Doctors! They demand a like distinc- 
tion. 

The teachers of Pennsylvania are independent : 
the days and hours of fear have gone from them. 
They demand of the proper authorities rigid examin- 
ations, and ask no further protection against “ Hum- 
bugs” or would be teachers. Its a fact that good 
teachers have been thrown out of employ, in conse- 
quence of badly conducted examinations: let the 
directors of our schools say; Such has been the fact 
but shall be a fact no more. 


All men who value their own, or the interest 
of their county and State will most asuredly try to 
secure the most competont persons to “ Train up the 
youth in the way they should go.” But there are 
many who suppose, when a good teacher has been 
employed to take charge of their schools, that their 
task is done; for in their minds, under the infiuence 
of good teaching, all must of necessity make rapid 
strides up the ‘ Hill of Science.’ 
ever not the fact, will appear from the following illus- 
Suppose one of the best teachers in America 


That such is how- 


tration. 
placed in a school-room, capable of comfortably seat- 
ing forty pupils. He has on his list eighty, most of 
whom are very irregular in attendance, making the 
daily average about fifty-five. The Arithmetics used 
are Rese, Pike, Smith, Adams, Atkins and Davies; 
the authors on Orthography, Elocution, Geography 
&c., have received a like distribution of patronage. 
We need explain no farther ; since all reflecting per- 
sons will at once see the impossibility of much ad- 
vancement. And thus the patron’s money, the pupil’s 
time, and the teacher’s character are worse than lost. 
Who should bear the blame for this great evil! The 
teacher is generaly though wrongly blamed: but he 
can boldly and of. truth affirm the duties of his pro- 
fession to have been discharged faithfully. Who 
then is to be responsible? Let the directors and pat- 
rons of schools answer. 

It may also be well for them to see to it, that 
roomy and comfortable buildings are provided ; that 
too large a number of pupils are not crowded together, 
and that every pupil in the District be sent regularly 
to school—For it will be then and no sooner, that 
teachers will be responsible for the advancement of 
their respective schools. J. R. Sypuer. 

Hinkletown, Lancaster Co., July 1853. 
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MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
NO. VIIL. 


Is teaching a profession? Is it a mechanical art, 
ameretrade! Is it only necessary that a person 
should be a scholar, to be a teacher! Ifso, then my 
modus operandi is of no use to the practical teacher. 
If scholarship constitutes teachership, all scholars 
are teachers, without further instruction: and Nor- 
mal schools, Teacher's Institutes, School Journals, 
and all the modus operandi of the school-system, are 
but vapour. The Academy and the College make 
the teacher, and the “old Fogies” might as well 
cease their instructions how to teach the “ young 
idea.” But if teaching isa profession, or an art, of 
itself—if it is as necessary for the scholar to learn 
how to teach, as for the theoretical architect to learn 
how to build a house or the medical student to learn 
the practice of the “healing art,” of what use are 
the examinations of teachers, as practised in most 
places throughout the state? Does an ability to an- 
swer such questions as “ What is Geography? what 
ts Grammar !” or to define the difference between 
the equilateral or an isosceles triangle, constitute a 
teacher! Does it prove that he can impart his know- 
ledge to others? Does his being a scholar, prove that 
he can make scholars of others? Because he isa 
good reader, can he make readers of others? Can 
all good writers teach others to write? Let experi- 
ence answer. 

I had intended in this number, to give my mode of 
teaching the natural sciences, (Botany, Natural 
Philosophy, &c.) but as the whole “ art and mystery” 
of teaching consists of two words,—thorough expla- 
nation, I will postpone my remarks on these subjects, 
to a future number; and in this number give youa 
description of things in genera]. 

I, in connection with two schools of an adjoining 
township (Messrs. Kieffer’s and McClure’s) some 
months since, commenced a system of reciprocal 
visits of teachers and pupils. Two of the schools 
unite, and visit the third; each school being visited 
in turn. The last visit was to my school, by the other 
two. The visitors arrived at about 10 o’clock, A. M., 
and continued with us throughout the day, which was 
spent in recitations, and other exercises, by the 
trio. We separated in the evening—if not with 
an actual increase of learning, yet with an increased 
love of learning. 

Perhaps I am tedious in my description of these 
visits, but to the teacher they are full of interest 
and of amusement, as well as profit to the scholars.— 
That teacher who does not feel his heart glow, as it 
were with the fire of youth, at the profitable amuse- 
ments of his pupils, should be at once discarded, as 
an * old fogy.” 

Fellow teachers, what is your mode of teaching 





the natural sciences? Do you teach by the book, re- 
quiring the pupils to commit the science to memory, 
piece by piece. Do the pupils read, and you explain? 
Do you teach botany by regular tasks in the book, 
without requiring them to look ata flower? Do you 
ask what is the pistil, the stamen, the style, the 
stigma, the germ, the filament, the anther, the cor- 
olla, the calyx, &c., &c., to elicit answers from the 
book, without requiring them to designate those parts, 
in the actual flower? Do you teach your pupils the 
uses of the various parts of the plant? Do you teach 
the names of the form or figure of the leaf by the 
picture in the book, or by a comparison of the leaves 
themselves? 

How do you teach Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry !—By actual experiment, or by the book alone ! 
If your directors nor patrons will furnish you with ap- 
paratus, do you teach without it, or does your own in- 
genuity supply the defect? 

How do you teach astronomy? “ What!” some of 
you will, perhaps, say—* teach astronomy, botany, 
chemistry, for $20 a month!” “Ah, there’s the 
rub.” Teachers, make yourselves worth more, and 
you will get it. Not that all who are good teachers 
are well paid; but if we are not, the fault is our 
own,—we do not demand good pay. But first, make 
yourselves worth it. How are your patrons to know 
that your teaching is better than anothers, but by 
teaching! 

But, to come to a lower theme; teachers, what is 
your method of teaching spelling—the orthography 
To give out toa 


etymology and meaning of words? 
class, line after line ina spelling book or dictionary, 
and require the pupils to spell and define the words 
from memory,—is certainly defective, as all experi- 


ence has proved. How often do we see the best 
speller in the school, one who ie always head of his 
class, unable to write a letter without mis-spelling 
many of the most simple words? 

The mode alluded to by Mr. Preston is good :—so 
is the spelling of the words of the reading lesson, 
after reading it—the words being “ given out” by the 
teacher. 

Another is for one pupil to read aloud a portion of a 
reading lesson, the other pupils being required to 
write it for the teacher’s inspection; who, after mark- 
ing the errors, returns it to the pupil to be corrected. 


I might suggest various modes; but, leaving them 
to the judgment of practical teachers, I would say 
as a general rule, depend not alone on the spelling 
book. Let the pupil’s own composition be the test 
of his knowledge of orthography. Let the teach- 
er’s judgment supply the mode of imparting that 
knowledge. 

E. Lampory. 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., July, 1853. 
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EXPERIENCE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Mr. Burrowes: I submit the following sentences 
to your better judgment; if you think them worth 
publishing they are at your disposal. 

When I first commenced trying to teach school, I 
had an idea that I must keep order by force, and to 
this end, when I used the rod I frowned as much as 
possible, to impress my pupils with the heinousness 
of their guilt: not knowing that “like teacher like 
school.” So, as a natural consequence, I had plenty 
of frowning todo; for my pupils seemed more or 
less surly all the time. I soon tried a more mild 
method of administering correction, and treated my 
pupils as rational beings. This had ten times the 
effect. On commencing my present school, I found 
it necessary, however much I disliked it, to use the 
rod, in two or three instances. I used it severely, 
yet calmly; and after some time, the parents in- 
formed me that their children, on coming home, had 
used the following language, viz: “ That teacher 
whips without getting mad a bit.” This simple lan- 
guage speaks volumes. 


At the conclusion of my first school, I had an Ex- 
hibition, (as they are called in this region of country) 
which resulted as followes: During the last six 
weeks of theterm, all useful studies were abandoned, 
and the time occupied in committing useless speech- 


es, and foolish dialogues,together with certain lessons, 


chosen expressly for the occasion. Now for the re- 
sult. The parents gathered, and we performed our 
farce. The people were deceived. The children 
and I received unmerited praise. Six weeks pre- 
cious time was worse than lost; and, the public 
money wasted. This was my first and last exhibi- 
tion. 

I have since attended a number of others, and 
found them just like mine. The parentsand children 
in every case were deceived, there being nothing 
real about them. Be it understood, that I am not 
condemning examinations, where pupils are ques- 
tioned on the several branches they have studied, but 
those unnecessary, useless exhibitions, that are got- 
ten up to deceive the public, and which are approved 
on the principle, that very frequently the man who 
is least useful to society, receives the most praise. 

Another serious evil existing among us is the irreg- 
ularity with which parents and others, send their 
children to school. Hundreds of children are suf- 
fered by their parents, to stay at home on the most 
trifling pretences, and run in the way of all manner 
of yice and immorality, who, if sent to school and 
properly trained, might become ornaments to society. 
Others whose parents are dead, are kept by rich 
farmers, and others, in the most degrading slavery, 
and are only sent to school about once a week during 
each school term in order to quiet their masters 





guilty consciences. Would it not be well to havea 
law that would force such to be sent to school ? 

The health of myself and pupils early attracted 
my attention. I found that we all became restless 
and uneasy, whenever the room was kept close for 
any considerable time. This led to investigation, 
and resulted as follows: A school room 20 by 25 ft. 
and 7 ft. high contains 3500 cubic feet of air. Al- 
lowing, at least 7 cubic feet of air per minute to 
each of my 60 pupils, all the air in the room was (by 
breathing alone) rendered unfit for respiration, in the 
short space of 84 minutes. Hence to keep such a 
room free from carbonic acid gas, it must be thor- 
oughly ventilated about 7 times each hour, or 42 
times per day. To obviate this difficulty, I cut away 
a portion of the brace that holds up the upper sash 
of a couple of the windows, thus allowing the foul 
air to escape, and fresh to be admitted. This isa 
very simple contrivance, and can be readily applied 
to all our old prisons of woe. 

I give my pupils 10 minutes recess, midway be- 
tween morning and noon, and the same between noon 
and evening. At these times, I instruct every pupil 
to breath full draughts of fresh air, and exercise 
freely. 

1 prevent dust in the room as far as possible, by 
keeping the floor clean, and sprinkling it with water, 
two or three times each day. 

I keep a Thermometer hung about four feet from 
the floor, in that part of the room most distant from 
the stove ; and never suffer the temperature to rise 
above 66 degrees, nor fall below 60. This renders 
the house very comfortable, In order to effect this, 
I attend to the fire myself. 

I have visited schools in which the pupils were 
suffered to worry the fire at pleasure, and the result 
was, sometimes the temperature of Nebuchadna- 
zar’s furnace, at others that of “Greenland’s Icy 
mountains.” Add to this, noattention to ventilation, 
and is it any wonder, if both teacher and pupils, 
should become victims of early consumption, and pre- 
mature death * 

1 wish to say in conclusion, that, by the blessing 
of God, in connexion with the above simple precau- 
tions, my pupils and I enjoy excellent health. I wish 
to say further, that I received my most useful lessons 
from Professors Page and Hall on teaching, and 
Cutter’s Physiology. Rizey M. Hosxryson. 

New Derry, Westmoreland co., 1853. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTINGS, 
Uniontown, Pa, June 30, 1853. 
Dear Sie :—I am for the first time in Fayette.— 
From my earliest youth my father has told me of its 
magnificent scenery, its rich farms and its beautiful 
towns. Of all these I might say much, but to enjoy 
these is not the object of my present visit; nor do I 
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flatter myself that I could edify you much on these 
matters, for like most Pennsylvanians, you are fa- 
miliar with the history of a county so well known as 
this one, and with its commercial, agricultural, man- 
ufacturing and political condition. In only one re- 
spect do I apprehend that you are in the want of cor- 
rect and reliable information—that is in regard to its 
educational condition, To ascertain something in 
relation to this is the object of my present visit. My 
stay is necessarily short and I can get but a glimpse 
of matters as I pass, To search this matter to the 
bottom, seems to me to be of the highest interest to 
society everywhere. 


What are the appliances for develoning the intel- 
lectual, moral and physical wealth of the vast Com- 
monwealth of Penna. Are the present provisions 
adequate to the demand for education, or do we need 
more liberal, benevolent and extensive arrangements 
for this purpose? Do the citizens of the State value 
the proper education of their children above all price; 
or are they bartering off these precious hours of the 
youth of their children for vile gain? Are those who 
are to be the future citizens of the American Repub- 
lic preparing for the discharge of their weighty re- 
sponsibilities, under the fostering care of enlightened, 
zealous, enterprising Teachers; or are they sent to 
school in order to get back again the little mite of 
money, wrested from their parents by taxation for the 
support of schools during three or six months of the 
year? That such questions as these are acknow]l- 
edged to be pertinent to the educational condition of 
most parts of the State of Penna., is sufficient evi- 
dence of the deplorable condition of things in this 
respect. 

I can not tell you much, asI have said, but I am 
glad to be able to say that the people are beginning 
to open their eyes to these things. They see that the 
public schools are not what they ought to be: that 
they are not what they can be made. The people 
are beginning to feel upon the subject. When a 
thinking man, who resides in a community where the 
schools have hitherto been neglected, begins to talk 
on the subject, if you watch closely he will give adeep 
and heavy respiration; he has taken the thing to 
heart; he feels that on him and his fellow-citizens 
rests the responsibility of educating the children of 
his community, and if they neglect it, the work will 
never be done. This feeling will lead to action: it 
is leading to action; and this action will be more or 
less enlightened, prudent and efficient, in proportion 
as mutual consultation, and friendly discussion are 
had through the means of County and State Associ- 
ations, and as visitations are made to the best con- 
ducted schools by those who are taking the incipient 
steps for improvement. 

Brownsville and Uniontown are the centres of in- 





fluence for this county. In the former place their 
schools are graded to some extent : four male Teach- 
ers and two female Teachers are engaged at present. 
Several select schools are kept up winter and sum- 
mer. Mr. H. Cook taught such a school during the 
last winter, into which he threw much enthusiasm. 


Rev. Mr. Jameson opened a school for young la- 
dies in May last, in which enterprise he is meeting 
with very marked success, His patronage at pres- 
ent is very liberal and his future prospects flattering. 
He is of the right spirit and I think will second, with 
all his energy and influence, the effort about to be 
made to revolutionize the public school administra- 
tion, erect a suitable building and conduct them on 
the Union school plan. The buildings for the public 
schools, at present, are not very desirable “ palaces.” 


Bridgeport, a little borough adjoining Brownsville, 
is leading the way in the public school enterprize.— 
The Board of School Directors are just completing 
a most unique, elegant and convenient school build- 
ing, large enough to accommodate about 400 pupils; 
at a cost of about $5,000. Its location is on an in- 
teresting elevation, provided with ample grounds and 
surrounded with an expanse of scenery that is scarce- 
ly equalled for romantic beauty and attraction. They 
are now seeking to employ a gentleman who knows 
no failure, to take charge of their school. They will 
give such a man a handsome salary. From the pul- 
sations of public feeling in Brownsville, I predict 
that this noble effort will soon be rivaled, as I have 
hinted above, to the great joy of the ardent friends 
of schools, 

Uniontown is a beautiful place, and one naturally 
wishes to see it’s schools have a corresponding beau- 
tiful arrangement. Out of a population of about 3500 
there are some 350 children attending the public 
schools. Four male and four female Teachers have 
charge of them. The present Board of Directors, 
whose names I will give below, have enlightened 
views upon the subject of schools. They see and feel 
the need of a reform; and the fact that they at once 
subscribed for half a dozen copies of the Journal, 
gives me a sufficient assurance that they will reform 
their schools and bring them up toa higher standard. 
The Teachers here, as in Brownsville, seem to be 
doing their part. Teachers generally are faithful as 
far as they know. It isa very rare thing that you 
find one who has the audacity to ackowledge that he 
teaches according to the wages ; and yet there is oc- 
casionally one who will even go so far as to say that 
his school only has so much of his attention as he can 
afford to bestow upon it! How fearful the responsi- 
bility of one who voluntarily becomes the agent of 
penurious parents to inflict the withering, blasting 
curse of bad teaching upon their children! Teach- 
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ers here are receiving better pay than in most towns 
in the west. 

The suggestion to hold a Teach>rs’ Institute in 
Fayette is warmly seconded by every one to whom I 
have made mention of the matter. The County As- 
sociation, already organized, will contribute vastly to 
the accomplishment of this object. 

I send you a catalogue of Madison College. It 
seems now to look up. There is an Academy at 
Merritstown numbering some fifty or sixty students. 
These are all the schools I know of in the county, 
besides the District Schools, W. Travis. 








Educational Selections. 


THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH, 
DEMONSTRATED BY THE PENDULUM, 


In 1851, the scient'fic world were much occupied 
with discussing the merits of a new mode of demon- 
strating the earth’s diurnal revolution, discovered by 
M. Leon Foucault, of Paris. Although the very gen- 
eral interest which his discovery then elicited, has 
long since given place to the excitement incident to 
fresh discoveries, yet we are confident that some 
(particularly Teachers) may still be interested, if not 
benefited, by a repetition of the experiment of M. 
Foucault, and a review of the demonstration based 
upon it. 

The simplicity and conclusiveness of the latter, 
commend it to all, indeed, who appreciate the Baco- 
nian or inductive method of investigating nature ; 
whilst its mechanical character renders it invalua- 
ble to the Teacher or Lecturer, as a means of exhib- 
iting ocularly a fact already fully established by 
abstract reasoning, based upon the known principles 
of physics, These considerations are our justification 
for again calling the attention of educators and oth- 
ers to this snbject. 

The fact underlying said demonstration is, like all 
important facts in science, simple; insomuch as to 
excite considerable wonder that it should so long 
have remained unnoticed. It is as follows: A pen- 
dulum so suspended as to move freely in all direc- 
tions, will, if made to vibrate across a graduated cir- 
cular table, continually change its path in reference 
tu the plane over which it is moving: so that ina 
certain period, of which the Jength is determined by 
the latitude of the place where the experiment is 
made, it will apparently have described a complete 
revolution around the circle across which it has been 
vibrating : and the deviation will be uniform for each 
degree of latitude, but its rate will regularly dimin- 
ish from the poles to the equator, where it becomes 
equal to 0; whereas the time of one complete revolu- 
tion of the pendulum regularly increases from the 
poles, where it is 24 hours, to the equator, where it 
equals infinity. Furthermore, the deviation is in op- 
posite directions on opposite sides of the equator ; be- 
ing, in the northern hemisphere, from west to east, 
(i. e. in the direction of the hands of a watch); and 
from east to west in the southern. 

The reader may be readily convinced of the reali- 
ty of these interesting phenomena, by instituting the 
following simple experiment. 


From the ceiling of a high room, suspend a globu- 
lar weight of about six pounds, by means of a slender 








wire, of such length that the weight, when at rest, 
may stand about one inch above the floor. The wire 
should be so attached to the ceiling as not to prevent 
the gyratory motion ofthe pendulum. Next, describe 
upon the floor a circle of convenient dimensions, say 
from 8 to 16 feet in diameter, having its centre direct* 
ly under the point of suspension. Divide the circle 
into a certain number of equal parts, by lines passing 
through the centre and terminating at both extremi- 
ties in the circumference ; or (which is better) divide 
the cicumference, or a portion of it, into degrees, min- 
utes, etc,, numbering the divisions. 

Things »seing thus arranged, let the experimenter 
carefully draw the pendulum to a convenient point 
in the circumference, and, by means of a slender 
thread, fasten it to some object, say a chair or block, 
standing outside the circle. When it has come toa 
state of perfect rest, he may then suddenly, but dex- 
terously, sever the the thread by burning it. The pen- 
dulum will, of course, descend along one of the diame- 
ters of the circle, pass over the centre, and terminate 
in the circumference at a point opposite to that from 
which it started. From thence it will apparently re- 
turn, by the same path,tothe same point of rest; butafler 
a few vibrations, it will become evident that the pen- 
dulum constantly changes its path in reference to the 
circle : alwayscutting the circumference on the right 
of the point of rest to an observer on the the opposite 
side, and on the left of that point to an observer on 
the same side. With a large circle, ten minutes 
of time is sufficient to show a deviation of several 
inches ; but if the vibrations be continued without in- 
terruption, in about 36 hours (in our latitude) the 
pendulum, after having vassed successively over eve- 
ry portion of the circumference, will move along the 
first diameter again. By this movement—sublime, 
because compelled by the omnipotence of Divine law 
—is chronicled the hourly motion of the earth upon 
her axis. 

The theory of these important phenomena will be- 
come apparent, without an extended discussior, by 
attending to the following brief analysis. 

From the very nature of the ferces operating upon 
it, a pendulum, suspended and set in motion as we 
have described, will continue in the same plane of 
vibration, though the point of suspension be, at the 
same time, revolving; for when about to return from 
an outward excursion, it is influenced by a single 
force, and can therefore move in but one direction— 
toward the lowest point of its arc. Having reached 
that point, it has acquired sufficient momentum to 
carry it in the same direction to the opposite point 
of rest. Being here under the influence of the same 
force acting in the same line of directioa, it must, in 
reference to absolute space, return by the same path, 
although the point of suspension may, in the mean- 
time, undergo a revolution. 

It is not therefore difficult to conceive that a pen- 
dulum, vibrating at the pole of the earth, will appa- 
rently describe.a complete revoiution around the grad- 
uated table once in 24 hours; for since, in this case, 
the axis of the table coincides with that of the earth, 
if we suppose the latter body to have the diurnal mo- 
tion usually ascribed to it, the table wil! be carried 
forward at the rate of 15 degrees per hour under the 
plane of vibration ; which, though fixed in rc gard to 
space, appears to revolve, on the principle of trans- 
ferred motion. 

At the equator, the plane of the table lies parallel] 
with the earth’s axis ; hence the latter is at right an- 
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gles with the axis of the table; and the only effect of 
the diurnal motion (supposing there is one) will be 
to carry forward on the circumference of the great 
circle, the table, an¢, with it, the plane of vibration, 
without disturbing their positions in relation to each 
other and to absolute space. A priori, therefore, we 
should infer that there is no deviation at the equator. 

The case of a pendulum vibrating at places inter- 
mediate between the pole and the equator, is not sus- 
ceptible of so easy an explanation. The conditions 
it undergoes are so numerous and variable as to ren- 
der an exact conception of its motions difficult, and a 
full description of them in writing impossible. Nor 
is it necessary ; for by aid of a terrestrial globe, hav- 
ing a small circular plane of paper marked with the 
cardinal points, tangent to the surface at any latitude, 
(say 45 degrees) the experimenter will be able read- 
ily to show— 

First, That the circular table and plane of suspen- 
sion always maintain their relative positions un- 
changed during the revolu'ion of the sphere: the 
point of suspension being constantly preserved verti- 
cally over the centre of the table. 

Second, That in consequence of its rotation around 
the axis of the sphere, the cardinal points of the table 
are ever revolving, in respect toa stationary point 
in space ; and, ) 

Third, That therefore the plane of vibration, which 
is necessarily fixed, must appear to advance over the 
table from west to east, like the hands of a watch 
when its face is upward; although in reality the ta- 
ble moves in the opposite direction, as if turning 
round its own centre. 


In conclusion, we may be permitted to remark, 
that the experiment of Foucault, illustrating, as it 
does, one of the most important topics of primary in- 
struction, deserves the careful investigation of the 
teachers in all our public schools; and should be re- 
garded by them, not as a curiosity of science, to be 
turned over to the management of the savan, but as 
an important and permanent accession to their pro- 
fessional resources, to be hoarded and used for the 
credit of the fraternity, as well as for the benefit of 
their pupils. J. B. BEACH, 

Jefferson Union School, June, 1853. 

Ohio Journal of Education. 





JUDICIOUS TRAINING OF YOUTH. 


During last summer a select committee was ap- 
pointed by the British House of Commons to investi- 
gate the causes and remedies of juvenile delinquen- 
cies. A vast amount of testimony was taken, which 
is now in course of publication. Among the persons 
examined was a Mr. John Ellis, a shoemaker, who 
has been a Ragged-School teacher for eight vears. 
A gentleman furnished him with means to take in 
charge fifteen boys between the ages of twelve and 
nineteen, of whom some had committed criminal of- 
fences, and all were extremely vicious. The char- 
acter of these boys was very unpromising ; the course 
pursued and the result obtained may be gathered from 
the following questions and answers.— Epis. Rec. 

“Will you proceed to state the way in which these 
boys were treated?” I thought that one cause of 
their crime was want of employment ; they had never 
been used to work, and no one had ever taken them 
by the hand to train them into the way of work. I 
made the employment of shoemaking as amusing to 
them as I possibly could, and I found that the boys 





were very fond of making things themselves, such as 
shoes. 1 used to go and sit with them for two and 
three hours a day, and I used to tell them that they 
might, by governing their tongue, their tempers, and 
their appetites, and governing themselves generelly, 
be much more happy if they would put themselves in 
harmony with the laws of their own physical nature; 
and I showed them how wrong it was to break the so- 
cial laws that bind society together, and also the laws 
of God, and so forth. And I considered that my con- 
versation with them, for two or three hours had had 
a great effect; and I provided them with wholesome 
food, and I gave them clothes to wear, and I surround- 
ed them with as many comforts as I possibly could. 

Will you explain to the committee what was the 
effect which you gradually saw attained upon the 
minds of these three boys, in consequence of the atten- 
tion which you paid them?” I at once recognized 
them as my children; they looked upon me as their 
father ; aad the latent power of their souls being bro’t 
into existence, there was every feeling that I could 
exact from a child towards me. 

‘Had they at first any moral sense?” No: when 
I first took them, they did not know right from wrong. 

* Will you explain to the committee up to what 
point of training you have carried these boys in the 
school, and how gradually introduced them into your 
house!” My principal object always was with those 
lads to put in their power the means of getting a liv- 
ing, by teaching them a business; with regard to 
their morals, I thought I could not do better than set 
before thema good example, and I ate with them, and 
drank with them, and slept with them, and I associa- 
ted myself with them in every way ; and as far as re- 
ligion goes (I don’t profess to be a religious teacher,) 
I showed them the law of the gospel as well as I 
could. Iam not much ofa scholar myself, and there- 
fore I could not cultivate their intellects much. 


“ You consider that some person should, like your- 
self, be placed in the position of a parent, to give 
them good moral principle?” That is what we want. 
I contend that the great cause of juvenile crime is 
the effects of a mother’s bad training. 

“Have you had any boys that you have been obliged 
to give up, whom you positively could not reclaim ?” 
I have never seen such a case, and I have confidence 
that if I had any boy who had his right senses about 
him, I could reform him. 


“How long have these boys been under your su- 
perintendence!t” I have known them these seven 
years, but it is four years since we formed the class. 
They had been in my house above two years and a 
half; the committee gave them up. I got places for 
them, and some of the more expert ones in the busi- 
ness are now paying me back what they have cost 
me, and they have all solemnly pledged themselves 
to pay me back by their labour every farthing which 
they have cost me. 

“ When moral dignity and Christian charity is man- 
ifested by human beings a child will see and adore 
it. Though I never use the rod or anything else of 
that sort, there is a feeling in those lads that brings 
them to perfect submission ; they dread my looks, or 
frown, or a word from me, more than they would 
dread the lash. 

“ Finally,” says Mr. Ellis, “ these lads, who were 
once a disgrace, and a curse to society, are now as 
decent and fine young men as ever you saw.” No 
= could have been more completely success- 
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DULL CHILDREN. 

No fact can be plainer than this, that it is imposi- 
ble to judge correctly of the genius or intellectual 
ability of the future man, by the indications of child- 
hood. Some of the most eminent men of all ages 
were remarkable only for dullness in their youth. Sir 
Isaac Newton, in his boyhood, was inattentive to his 
study, and ranked very low in school until the age 
of twelve, When Samuel Wythe, the Dublin school- 
master,attempted to educate Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, he pronounced the boy an “ incorrigible dunce.” 
The mother of Sheridan fully concurred in this 
verdict and declared him the most stupid of her sons. 
Goldsmith was dull in his youth, and Shakspeare, 
Gibbon, Davy, and Dryden, do not appear to have 
exhibited in their childhood, even the common ele- 
ments of future success. 

When Berzelius, the eminent Swedish chemist, 
left school for the University, the words * Indifferent 
in behaviour and of doubtful hope,” were scored 
against his name; and after he entered the Univer- 
sity he narrowly escaped being turned back. On 
one of his first visits to the laboratory, when nine- 
teen years old, he was taunted with the inquiry 
whether he “ understood the difference between a 
laboratory and a kitchen.” Walter Scott had the 
credit of having “ the thickest skull in the school,” 
though Dr. Blair told the teacher that many bright 
rays of future genius shone through that same “thick 
skull.” Milton and Swift were justly celebrated for 
stupidity in childhood. The great Isaac Barrow'y 
father used to say that, if it pleased God to take from 
him any of his children, he hoped it might be Isaac, 
as the least promising. Clavius, the first mathema- 
tician of his age, was so stupid in his boyhood, that 
his teacher could make nothing of him till they tried 
him in geometry. Carraci, the celebrated painter, 
was so inapt in his youth, that his masters advised 
him to restrict his ambition to the grinding of colors. 

‘One of the most popular authoresses of the pres- 
ent day,” says an English writer, “could not read 
when she was seven. Her mother was rather un- 
comfortable about it, but said that as every body did 
learn with opportunity, she supposed her child would 
do so at last. By eighteen, the apparently slow ge- 
nius paid the heavy but inevitable debts of her father 
from the profits of her first work, and before thirty, 
had published thirty volumes.” Dr. Scott, the com- 
mentator, could not compose a theme when twelve 
years old; and even at a later age Dr. Adam Clark, 
after incredible effort, failed to commit to memory a 
poem of a few stanzas only. At nine years of age, 
one who afterwards became a chief justice in this 
country, was, during a whole winter, unable to com- 
mit to memory the little poem found in one of our 
school books. 

Labor and patience are the wonder workers of 
man—the wand by whose magic touch he changes 
dross into gold, deformity into beauty, the desert into 
a garden, and the ignorant child into the venerable 
sage. Let no youth be given up as an incorrigible 
dolt, a victim fit only to be Jaid on the altar of stu- 

idity, until labor and patience have struggled with 
bin ong enough to ascertain whether he is a “ natu- 
ral fool,” or whether his mind is merely enclosed in 
a harder shell than common, requiring only a little 
outward aid to escape into vigorous and symmetrical] 
life. 


Aoop old minister prayed for those of his congregce 
tion who were too proud to kneel and too lazy to stand. 








TRUANTS AND ABSENTEES FROM SCHOOL. 

The position of Massachusetts on the subject of 
truant children is peculiar, and much in advance of 
other States, unless it be New York. It has adopted 
the compulsory system, and the results have been 
most happy, where the legal provisions have been 
carried out. Of the workings of the law in Boston, 
a gentleman of that city writes as follows: “The 
operation of these acts has proved very beneficial,— 
They are strictly enforced, and have taken hundreds 
of both boys and girls, from the ruin and destruc- 
tion attendant upon running wild in the streets, and 
have put them in the way of instruction and well 
doing.” 

The New York Legislature also passed a law at 
their last session, which is said to be an excellent 
one, and recognizes the principle that it is the duty 
of the State to protect and provide for its destitute 
and unprotected children. And if faithfully carried 
out will ultimately lead to the extension of that 
principle, so as to secure the proper training and ed- 
ucation of every child in the State. In Rochester 
and elsewhere, public meetings have been held, and 
money raised by subscription to appoint persons, or 
commissioners whose duty it shal] be to see that the 
provisions of the act are faithfully carried out. The 
increase of crime among the young is so great and 
alarming throughout the country, that mere self-pro- 
tection is fast driving the citizens to take hold of the 
subject. Thus self interest will often force men to 
do what benevolence should do, and do more efiectu- 
ally, because more promptly. We trust that in Chi- 
cago, there is enough Jove for these wretched chil- 
dren, to lead to the adoptio; of wise, measures in 
their behalf, before we are driven to it by the melan- 
choly experiences of older towns, with which we are 
already threatened. We give below the leading 
points in the enactments of Massachusetts: 

Be it enacted, g-c., That each of the several 
cities and towns in this Commonwealth, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to make all needful pro- 
visions and arrangements concerning habitual tru- 
ants, and children not attending school, without any 
regular and lawful occupation, growing up in igno- 
rance, between the ages of six and fifteen years; and 
also, all such ordinances and by-laws, respecting 
such children, as shall be deemed most conducive to 
their welfare, and the good order of such city or 
town ; and there shall be annexed to such ordinances, 
suitable penalties, not exceeding, for any one breach, 
a fine of twenty dollars; provided, that said ordi- 
nance and by-laws shall be approved by the court of 
common pleas for the county, and shal] not be repug- 
nant to the laws of the Commonwealth. 


That any minor between the ages of six and fif- 
teen years, convicted under the provisions of an act 
entitled “an act concerning truant children and ab- 
sentees from school,” passed in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty, of being an habitual 
truant, or of not attending school, or being without 
any regular and lawful occupation, or growing up in 
ignorance, may at the descretion of the justice of the 
peace or judic:al officer having jurisdiction of case, 
instead of the fine mentioned in the first section of 
said act, be committed to any such institution of in- 
struction, house of reformation, or suitable situation, 
as may be provided for the purpose under the autho- 
rity given in said first section, for such time as such 
justice or judicial officer may determine, not ex- 
ceeding one year. 
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That every person who shall have any child under 
his control between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, shall send such child to some public school 
within the town or city in which he resides, during 
at least twelve weeks, if the public schools within 
such town or city shall be so long kept, in each and 
every year during which such child shaJl be under 
his control, six weeks of which shall be consecutive. 

That every person who shall violate the provisions 
of the first section of this act, shall forfeit, to the use 
of such town or city, a sum not exceeding twenty 
dollars, to be recovered by complaint or indictment. 

If, upon inquiry by the school committee, it shal] 
appear, or if, upon the trial of any complaint or in- 
dictment under this act, it shall appear that such 
child has attended some schoo] not in the town or 
city in which he resides, for the time required by this 
act, or has been otherwise furnished by the means of 
education for a like period of time. or has already 
acquired those branches of Jearning which are taught 
in common schools, or if it shall appear that his bodi- 
ly or mental condition has been such as to prevent 
his attendance at school, or his acquisition of learning 
for such a period of time, or that the person having 
the contro! of the child is not able, by reason of pov- 
erty, to send such child to school, or furnish him 
with the means of education, then such person shall 
be held not to have violated the provisions of this act. 
—Congregational Herald. 

CLASSICAL ‘STUDIES, 

A happy influence is exerted by classical study 
because our mental and mora! habits are intimately 
connected with our style of thinking and speaking. 
Thus our sense of rectitude is very much dependent 
on the accuracy of the language which we employ. 
Confusion in speech leads to confusion in morals.— 
Perspicuity in diction is often the parent of clear 
mental and moral conceptions, Hence searcely any 
thing is more important in the culture of the young, 
than exact attention to the nicest shades of thought; 
than the ability to discriminate in respect to all 
terms (those relating to moral subjects particularly) 
which are in general regarded as synonymous. One 
of the chief benefits of classical study goes to this 
very point. It is itself a process of accurate com- 
parison. It is taking the valuation, as it were, of 
two most copious languages. Some of the principal 
authors use words with wonderful precision. Plato, 
for instance, with microscopic acuteness. His power 
of analysis was, perhaps, never equalled. His ear 
seemed to be sotrained as to detect the slightest dif- 
ferences both in the sense and in the sound of words. 
This is one reason why no translation can do justice 
either to his poetic cadences or to his thoughts. No 
one can be familiar with such an author, and really 
perceive the fitness of his words and the truth of the 
distinctions which they imply, without becoming 
himself a more exact reasoner and a nicer judge of 
moral truth. Language when thus employed is no 
a dead thing. It reacts with quickening power on 
our minds and hearts, When we use words of defi- 
nite import, our intellectual and moral judgments 
will become definite. A hazy dialect is the parent 
of a hazy style of thinking, if it is not of doubtful 
actions. The dishonest man, and the dishonest state, 
often allow themselves to be imposed upon by a loose 
mode of reasoning and a looser use of language.— 
Here, then, may an argument not unimportant be 
drawn in favor of continued attention to those finished 





models of style and of thought which are found in 
the studies in question. They nourish a delicacy of 
perception, and the sentiments and feelings gradual- 
ly gain that crystal clearness which belongs to the 
visible symbols. 

Once more, it is to be feared, that a degenerating 
process has been going on in our vernacular tongue. 
There is danger that it will become the dialect of 
conceit, of »rettinesses, of dashing coxcombry, or of 
affected strength, and of extravagant metaphor.— 
Preachers as well as writers appear to regard con- 
vulsive force as the only quality of a good style.— 
They seem to imagine that the human heart is in all 
its moods to be carried by storm. Their aim is the 
production of immediate practical effect. Hence 
there isa struggle for the boldest figures and the 
most passionate oratory. The same tendency is seen 
in the hall of legislation, and preeminently in mach 
of our popular literature. Passion, overstatement, 
ridiculous conceits, the introduction of terms that 
have no citizenship in any language on earth, a dis- 
reyard of grammar, an affected smartness, character- 
ize toa very melancholy degree our recent litera- 
ture. Tobe natural, is to be antiquated. To use 
correct English, is to plod. Hesitancy in respect to 
the adoption of some newfangled word, is the sure 
sign of a purist. Such writers as Addison and Swift 
are not to be mentioned in the ears of our “ enter- 
prising” age. The man or woman who could be 
caught reading the Spectator would be looked upon 
as smitten with lunacy. In short, there is reason to 
fear, that our noble old tongue is changing into a 
dialect for traffickers, magazine writers and bedla- 
mites. 

One way by which this acknowledged evil may be 
stayed, is a return to such books as Milton, Dryden, 
and Cowper loved ; to such as breathe their spirit into 
the best literature of England; to the old historians 
and poets, that were pondered over from youth to 
hoary years, by her noblest divines, philosophers, and 
statesmen. E.oquence, both secular and sacred, such 
as the English world has never listened to elsewhere, 
has flowed from minds that were imbued with classi- 
cal learning.—Prof. Bela. B. Edwards. 
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MR. LAYARD--NINEVEH. 

At a meeting of the Northampton Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, in England, Mr. Layard, who has gained so 
much fame by his explorations of the ruins of Ancient 
Nineveh, was present, and made the following re- 
mirks, which we puolish, that they may induce our 
young readers to peruse the printed account of his 
discoveries. 

Mr. Layard said he was about going to regions 
where there were no Mechanics’ Institutes, but where 
men, still wild, wandered over the face of the earth. 
Those men, however, wandered among the remains 
of great cities, the existence of which indicated a 
state of civilization which equalled if it did not excel 
ourown. That was a solemn reflection. In speak- 
ing of the ruins of Babylon and Assyria, they must 
not picture to themselves temples and monuments 
such as were to be seen in Italy. Those ruins, on 
the contrary, consisted of vast mounds of earth, some- 
thing like the ancient barrows to be found in this 
country, and some of them were as much as three 
thousand yards in length, and occupied many square 
acres of ground. Those vast mounds were literally 
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the heaps to which the prophet Isaiah referred, when 
speaking of the ultimate fate of those cities which 
were, in his days, as flourishing, as great, and as pop- 
ulous as ourown London was at present. The words 
which the prophet used in speaking of Nineveh, in 
particular, had literally been fulfilled ; so much so, 
that if he wished to convey to them a correct idea of 
the present state of the ruins of Babylon and Assyria, 
he could not do so to greater advantage than by quo- 
ting the words prophetically employed in the sacred 
Scriptures, They must remember that the mounds 
to which he had reterred, consisted of vast platforms 
of earth, beneath which the remains of palaces lay 
entombed. The mode of construction employed in 
those edifices, accounted for the present state of their 
ruins, They were chiefly erected in the midst of 
great plains, where the want of stone rendered solid 
masonry exceedingly difficult and expensive. The 
consequence was, that the builders were driven to 
the use of mere mud in the erection of those palaces, 
mixing it up with chopped straw, and making it into 
bricks, which they dried in the sun. These temples 
were used as great national records. Upon these 
walls the people of those days engraved the history 
of their national exploits. The art of printing being 
unknown, they were compelled to record their histo- 
ry on the walls of their public edifices. With that 
view, the lower stories of those edifices were built of 
alabaster, a substance exceedingly well calculated to 
perpetuate the pictorial representations of their great 
nationa] events, and the explanatory descriptions with 
which they are accompanied. The upper parts of 
the building were constructed of the sun-dried bricks 
which he had described, and the consequence was, 
that in the lapse of time, they eventually fell in, and 
buried in their debris the imperishable memorials be- 
neath. So soon as the sun-dried bricks, which had 
once formed part of the masonry, were exposed to the 
atmosphere, they returned to their original state, 
which was nothing but earth, and thus those heaps 
of ruins became covered with a kind of soil suscepti- 
ble of various kinds of cultivation adapted to the 
wants of the population. That would explain tothem 
the state of those ruins, and also account for the ex- 
cellent preservation of the monuments which were 
found beneath them. The result of those discoveries 
had been completely to silence the common remark, 
that there was no human confirmation of many of the 
historic facts related in the Bible. They possessed 
now a valuable colleetion of contemporary records 
executed at the time when many of the most impor- 
tant events mentioned in the Scriptures were per- 
formed, inscribed by those who were actors in those 
events, and completely tallying with the facts de- 
scribed by the sacred historians. 





Tae Use or Geotoeica, Know.epor.—In several 
counties of Ohio, where it was supposed coal existed 
to the extent of a few rods or hundred yards at most, 
the geologist informed them that they might consider 
their supply inexhaustible. The rise in real estate, 
in different counties, was variously estimated at from 
one hundred thousand dollars to five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, when it was known that manufacturing 
means were possessed in such unexpected abundance. 
Professor John Locke, to whom was assigned the 
southwestern portion of the State, in a few moments 
demonstrated to the inhabitants of West Union that 
the rock under their feet was well suited for lime.— 
They had previously been hauling lime a number of 
miles. 


THE COMET OF 1856. 

The following interesting details respecting the 
comet which is expected to make its appearance 
about the year 185f, are given by M. Rabinet, an 
eminent French astronomer, and member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, in an article recently published. 
The Boston Traveller translates from the Courier 
des Etats Unis: 

“This comet is one of the grandest of which histo- 
rians make mention. Its period of revolution is about 
three hundred years. It was seen in the year 104, 
392, 683, 975, 1263, and the last time in 1556, As- 
tronomers agreed in predicting its return in 1848, 
but it failed to appear—manque an rendezvous, ac- 
cording to the expression of M. Rabinet—and con- 
tinues to shine still, unseen by us. Already the ob- 
servatories begin to be alarmed for the fate of their 
beautiful wandering star. Sir John Herschel him- 
self had put a crape upon his telescope, when a learn- 
ed calculator of Middlebourg, M. Bomme, reassured 
the astronomical world of the continued existence of 
the venerable and magnificent comet. 

“‘ Disquiete¢ as ail other astronomers were, by the 
non-arrival of the comet at the expected time, M. 
Bomme, aided by the preparatory labors of Mr. Hind, 
with a patience truly Dutch, has revised all the cal- 
culations, and estimated all the actions of all the 
planets upon the comet for three hundred years of 
revolution. The result of this patient labor gives the 
arrival of the comet in August, 1858, with an uncer- 
tainty of two years, more or less, so that from 1856 to 
1860 we may expect the great comet which was the 
cause of the abdication of the Emperor Charles V., 
in 1556. 

“It is known that partaking of the general super- 
stition, which interpreted the appearance of a comet 
as the fore-runner of some fatal event, Charles V. 
believed that this comet addressed its menaces par- 
ticularly to him as holding the first rank among sov- 
ereigns. The great and once wise, but now wearied 
and shattered monarch, had been for some time the 
victim of cruel reverses. There were threatening 
indications in the political if not physical horizon of 
a still greater tempest tocome. He was left to cry 
in despair: ‘Fortune abandons old men.’ The ap- 
pearance of the blazing star seemed to him an admo- 
niticn froin heaven that he must cease to be a sover- 
eign if he would avoid a fatality from which one with- 
out authority might be spared. It is known that the 
Emperor survived his abdication, but a little more 
than two years. 

“ Another comet, which passed near us in 1835, 
and which has appeared twenty-five times since the 
year 18 before christian era, has been associated by 
the superstitious with many important events which 
have occurred near the periods of its visitation. 


“ [n 1066 William the Conquerer landed in Eng- 
land at the head of a numerous army about the time 
that the comet appeared which now bears the name of 
Halley’s comet. The circumstance was regarded 
by the English asa prognostic of the victory of the 
Normans. It infused universal terror into the minds 
of the people, and contributed not a little towards the 
submission of the country after the battle of Hastings, 
as it had served to discourage the soldiers of Harold 
before the combat. The comet is represented upon 
the famous tapistry of Bayeux, executed by Queen 
Matilda, the wife of the Conquerer. The same 
comet, in 1466, threw terror among the Turks under 





the command of Mahomet II, and into the ranks of 
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the Christians during the terrible battle of Belgrade, 
in which forty thousand Musselmans perished. The 
comet is described by historians of the time as “ im- 
mense, terrible, of enormous length, cairying in its 
train a tail which covered two celestial signs, (60 de- 
grees) and producing universal terror.” Judging 
from this portrait, comets have singularly degenera- 
ted in our day, It will be remembered, however, 
that in 1811 there appeared a comet of great brillian- 
cy, which inspired some superstitious fears. Since 
that epoch science has noted nearly eighty comets, 
which, with few exceptions, were visible only by the 
aid of the telescope. Kepler, when asked how many 
comets he thought there were in the heavens, an- 
swered, “as many as there are fishes in the sea.” 





GENEALOGY OF ADAM. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, who for some time past, has 
been advocating, with great learning and power, the 
doctrine of the strict unity of the human race, thus 
refers to Adam and his immediate descendants :— 

In the genealogy of Adam, but three of his children, 
Cain, Abel and Seth, are mentioned by name, and a 
few only of his remoter descendants appear in the re- 
cord. In the 930 years he walked upon the earth, 
his family must have been far more numerous than 
this, and his other children are expressly-alluded to 
in the words, ‘and he begat sons and daughters.” — 
“The mother of all living” was doubtless a fruitful 
vine, and both she and Adam were in the vigor of 
their lives for a length of years which the postdiluvi- 
ans knew nothing of. Cain was a married man when 
he slew Abel, and was then, not less, probably, than 
129 years of age. Seth, who was appointed by God 
to occupy the place of Abel whom Cain slew, was 
born to Adam when he was 130 years old. The nat- 
ural increase of the race of man is extremely rapid 
when no hindrance is interposed. “ An island, first 
occupied by a few shipwrecked English in 1588, and 
discovered by a Dutch vessel in 1667, is said to have 
been found peopled after 80 years by 12,000 souls, all 
the descendants of four mothers.” When the Crea- 
tor undertook to people a world, we may suppose that 
his providence arranged for this end, and no hindrance 
was allowed to interpose. It is believed that the 
death of Abel was the first that ocurred in the family 
of man. It is not an unreasonable supposition, there- 
fore, as figures will demonstrate, that the family of 
Adam embraced 190,000 to 200,000 people at the 
banishment of Cain. 

How many of these adhered to the fortunes of Cain, 
from whom a large share descended, or whether any, 
we are not informed, nor are we told when he built 
his city. Ifhe lived as long as hisfather Adam, and 
built it in the closing period of his life, his own de- 
scendants born in the land of Nod, i. e., in the land 
of his flight, which the name denotes, were far more 
numerous than the numbers above mentioned would 
indicate. The same remarks will also apply to Nim- 
rod. Though he may be, as issaid in these lectures, 
but of the “ second generation from Ham,” there was 
abundant time for a population to have arisen on the 
earth, after the flood, sufficiently numerous to populate 
and form kingdoms. The city built was not proba- 
bly extraordinary for size, but at first, at least, a mere 
stockade, earthwork, or fortress, Rome was not built 
ina day. It was oncea hamlet or block-house on 
the Capitoline Mount. It was only the * beginning” 
of the kingdom founded by Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, 
and Reson, of which the historian speaks. 


A YOUTHFUL CUVIER. 


We call attention to the fact that Cincinnati is to 
furnish to the scientific world one of the most ac- 
complished naturalists of the day. 

We have for some time past been much interested 
in a young man, a native of this city, named W, H. 
B. Thomas. There is nothing prepossessing in his 
appearance; on the contrary—excepting a good eye 
—he carries an external that might tempt one de 
jure to indict Dame Nature for libel. Meeting him, 
perhaps among the brilliant throng on Fourth street 
—with outre gait, a verdant physiogomy in a partial 
eclipse from an incipient beard, a slouched hat 
drawn close over the forehead, the pockets of his 
seedy coat distended by a score of botanical preser- 
vations, fossil ferns, and geological specimens, the 
sombre hue of his linen advertising the death of his 
washerwoman—he would most likely be taken for a 
country lad from the hooppole region, who had ven- 
tured a trip on the canal in search of the terra in- 
cognita * town.” 

We first knew Thomas as a newspaper carrier in 
1848 ; his unusual knowledge of botany, geology, and 
zoology was then the remark of all. Soon after this 
he obtained employment as an assistant teacher in 
one of our schools, at a salary that hardly sufficed to 
buy meal and coal for his aged mother. We met 
him again in the spring of 1851, at the Cincinnati 
meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. In the proceedings of this 
body he took an interest that surprised all whose ob- 
servation was drawn by his eager listening and large 
collections of minerals, plants and fossils. Here he 
attracted the attention of Prof. Beard and Prof. 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute. We after- 
wards met him on Mound street, in this city, in the 
shop of a Mr. McKinley, another humble but enthu- 
siastic devotee of science, of whom the world will 
yet take note, who had just finished with, his own 
hands and rude tools, a powerful telescope that Tho- 
mas was criticising. 

For some months past we had seldom met with our 
eccentric friend, but we encountered him last even- 
ing at the Little Miami Railroad depot, a huge- 
blank-book labelled ** Notes on Fossil Infusoria,” 
under one arm, a shirtand pair of socks under the 
other. He had just arrived from Washington, and 
had in his pocket, his commission as Naturalist to 
the Kane Arctic Exploring Expedition, which sails 
from New York next week. He had applied to Pro- 
fessor Henry for some opportunity to work in the 
United States Coast Survey, and that gentleman 
had procured his appointment to the honorable post 
in the popular expedition, where he will have the 
rarest opportunity to pursue his favorite studies, and 
to place his name among those of scientific discov- 
erers. 

Mr. T. leaves this evening for New York, where 
he joins his ship. We heartily wish him what he 
eminently deserves—the highest success.—Cincin- 
nati Com. 





HIGHWAY OF THE OCEAN. 
An article in Chambers’ Journal, entitled «Steam 
around the Cape,” contains the following explanatory 
remarks: 


Persons who do not pay special attention to nauti- 
cal matters, are likely enough to suppose, that con- 





sidering the large number of veseels at sea, the sur- 
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face of the great ocean must be dotted over, almost 
in every part, with the sails of the countless fleet.— 
This, however, is not the case; the ocean, like the 
land, has its frequented highways and its wide re- 
gions of loneliness. If an observer, furnished with 
a forty-Herschell-telescope power of vision, could be 
elevated to a height great enough togive him a view 
of the whole Atlantic, he would be struck by behold- 
ing hundreds of vessels following one another upon 
certain lines along a very irregular course, while 
over a large portion of the surface not a sail would 
be visible. ‘Thus he would see the ships which leave 
this country for the Cape or India, pursue at the first 
a south-westerly course until they reached the neigh- 
borhood of Madeira, then keep more directly to the 
south, at a safe distance from the African coast, until 
they crossed the line; then stretch away again to 
the southwest, in the direction of South America, 
till they gain the zone of westerly winds; and final- 
ly, making a rather sharp turn into these winds, go 
bowling along before them to the eastward till they 
arrive ut the Cape, or else, if so directed, pass to the 
southward of it. On the return voyage a similar 
circuitous route is pursued, although the courses are 
in some extent reversed, the widest circuit, or devia- 
tion from the direct line being made in the northern, 
instead of the southern hemisphere. In the exten- 
sive spaces on either side of these frequented routes, 
few vessels will be seen. Here and there an African 
trader might occasionally be perceived, dodging from 
port to port; or a slaver scudding swiftly across the 
ocean,—perhaps with a royal cruiser following stead- 
ily upon her track, like a fierce blood-hound in 
pursuit. 





AT HOME IN THE EVENING. 

One of the greatest neglects of youth, producing 
incalculable mischief and ruin is the spending of his 
eveningsabroad. Darkness is temptation to miscon- 
duct ; suffering the young to be out when the light of 
day does not restrain them from misconduct, is train- 
ing them toit. We have already an abundantharvest 
of this seeding. Riots, mobs, crimes giving fearful 
forebodings, are the result of youth becoming fit 
agents of outrage, by running uncared for in the 
evenings. What we see in these respects is deplorable 
enough—but what is this compared with what we do 
not see—multitudes making themselves miserable 
and noxious to the world, and what is that to come 
to? Parents should look at the truth, that evening 
pleasures and recreation are often dearly purchased 
—the price of their own impaired comfort, and the 
blighted prospects of their offspring. It must be cb- 
vious that in this matter there can be no prescribed 
rule. There can be no interdiction of all the evening 
recreation and employments,yet there is an evil to be 
avoided not only destructive to youth, but planting 
thorns in many paths, and covering many lives with 
desolation. The reformation demanded must proceed 
from judgment and conscience—must be enlightened, 
Heads of families must learn that the place on earth 
best adapted to be a blessing is home; and by exam- 

le and wholesome restraint they must teach this 
truth to all under them. Especially should home 
during the Sabbath hours be consecrated. Sabbath 
mornings and evenings are blessed indeed, when 
they gather the family into the circle of converse 
and instruction, and parents and children masters 
and apprentices and servants, in his presence and by 
the grace of God, who has made them, and placed 





them in their respective stations, raise themselves to 
the exalted level of the truth; and they are in- 
vested with capacity and obligation in their respect- 
ive conditions assigned them by an all-wise Provi- 
dence, to helpeach other onward to honor, glory and 
immortality—eterna] life. 

DeveLorpment oF THE Lunos.—Much has been 
said and written upon diet, eating and drinking ; but 
[ don’t recollect ever noticing a remark in any 
writing, upon breathing, or the manner of breathing. 
Many, and especially ladies in easy circumstances, 
contract a destructive mode of breathing. They sup- 
press their breathing, and contract the habit of short, 
quick breathing, not carrying half way down the 
chest, and scarcely expanding the lower portions of 
the chest at all. Lacing the bottom of the chest 
also greatly increases this evil, and confirms a bad 
habit of breathing. Children that move about a 
great deal in the open air,and in no way laced, 
breathe deep and full to the chest, and every part of 
it. So also with out door laborers and persons who 
take agreat deal of exercise in the open air; because 
the lungs give us the power of action, and the more 
exercise we take, especially out of doors, the larger 
the lungs become, and the less liable to become 
diseased. In all the occupations that require stand- 
ing, keep the body straight. If at a table, let it be 
high and raised up to the arm pits as not to require 
you to stoop; you will find the employment much 
easier—not one half so fatiguing—while the form 
of the chest and the symmetry of the figure will re- 
main perfect. You have noticed the fact that a vast 
number of tall ladies stoop, while a great many 
short ones are straight. This rises, I think, from the 
table at which they sit to work, or study, being me- 
dium height; far too low for a tall person, and about 
right for a short person. This should be carefully 
corrected and regarded, so that each lady may occu- 
py herself at a table suited to her, and thus prevent 
the possibility of the necessity of stooping.—Dr. 
Fitch. 
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EDUCATION THE OFFICE OF CHURCH AND 
STATE UNITEDLY. 

I observed in the June number of the P. S. Jour- 
nal another article from the Rev. Dr. M’Caffrey, who 
has assumed at the outset the character of a contro- 
versialist. His aim appears tobe victory, or the hold- 
ing forth his views in rather a garnished form, and 
opposing sentiments very obscurely. The greater 
part of his article is intended to refute the arguments 
of Mr. Schneider. Whether he has succeeded or not, 
the readers of the Journal and Mr. Schneider may 
decide, But as far as he has brought myself into ac- 
count, I shall try to correct him. 

The object of my article in the April number of 
the Journal, was to show what I considered the rights 
of Church and State in the duty of education ; and 
that in our mixed population, where believers and 
unbelievers in the Christian religion are viewed alike 
by the State, which impartiality alone will preserve 
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our wants. It would be a glorious blessing if we all 
were christians; but since unfortunately we are not, 
we cannot advocate the exclusive right of the Church 
to rule our literary institutions, 

I also endeavored to make a plain distinction as to 
their proper provinces of action, viz: That the 
Church might civilize and educate the people as 
much as in her power, but that she should not over- 
step her privilege; for in doing this she would not 
be fulfilling but retarding her destiny: That her 
greatest honor and office is, the interest and agency 
sho has in the eternal welfare of the human family: 
That her interests and care are over both soul and 
body, while the State looks only at the welfare of the 
body. 

In defending these views, to make it as plain as I 
was able, I affirmed that it was the duty of the State 
to make her citizens moral, and the Church to make 
them religious ; whereby we shall all be forced to be 
moral, which we should be, and left free in religious 
matters. In this way,I desired to convince the read- 
er of the excellence of the Common School System 
of our State to meet our wants, if the morality, to say 
nothing of the religion of the Bible, was taught in 
our Schools. ; 

But the Rev. Dr. McCaffrey has, in opposing this 
manner of reasoning, either betrayed thoughtlessness, 
or an indefensible sense of the Christian religion.— 
He says, in the first paragraph of the 468th page, 
that “ every man, who is not an Atheist, must know 
and admit, that morality without religion is an ab- 
surdity.”. This language must certainly sound 
strange to many Christians. “ Morality without re- 
ligionan absurdity ”! I would say that religion with- 
out morality is an absurdity, but not the converse. 

If morality is religion, then we are not justified by 
faith, but by works; which to me does not seem or- 
thodox. For, the Apostle Paul says “ by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified,” but we are 
“justified by faith in Christ.” I bring in these quo- 
tations to try the soundness of the position ‘that mo- 
rality without religion is anabsurdity.” A man may 
be moral and not a Christian, which is evident from 
the language of the Saviour, in the 18th chapter of 
St. Luke’s gospel, to the ruler who had kept the law 
from his youth and yet was nota Christian. But I 
need not multiply facts, to refute such an opinion.— 
Every person acquainted with the Bible, knows that 
morality is not Christianity, or else, as the Apostle 
affirms, “ Christ is dead in vain.” 


I think that every candid reader will observe the 
incorrectness of Rev. Dr. M’Caffrey’s assertion, and 
at the same time see that my distinction between mo- 
rality and religion is not “an absurdity”; but that it 
is a truth, supported by the strongest evidence that 


our liberties, we must have institutions adapted to 








could be brought to bear upon it. It seems to me as 
clear as an unclouded noon-day sun that morality can 
be taught in our schools without religion, if must 
needs be; that morality and the Christian religion 
are two things; that the former can be without the 
latter, but the latser cannot be without the former ; 
and that conformity to the law is not regeneration.— 
This distinction, between morality and religion, was 
made in my former article, for the purpose of bringing 
the subject more forcibly to the mind; and to show 
that it is the duty of the State to use every proper 
means to moralize its citizens; that the nation which 
does not suppress immorality by just laws cannot 
prosper, but that its tendency will be towards degrada- 
tion and not toward improvement. I think this self- 
evident. 

Again, Dr. M’Caffrey says “they require at least 
the reading of their version of the Bible, which, wheth- 
er they intend or not, is but the entering wedge. Of 
course the religion, which they wish to introduce into 
the Common Schools, is not mine, but their own.— 
Let them succced and the State Schools are secta- 
rian.” Now in order to relieve him a little from fear 
of this influence of our Common School System, and 
of King James’s Bible, we would say, that no objec- 
tions have ever been raised by common school men 
against the using of the Vulgate or any other version 
of the Bible in the schools. We do not wish others 
to be deprived of any school priviliges. We claima 
right to have the Bible in the Schools; not King 
James’s, to the exclusion of the Vulgate, but both 
rather than none. 

According to Dr. M’Caffrey’s view, “ that morality 
without religion is an absurdity,” those who agree 
with him would be the gainers even by the adoption 
of our views. For he makes morality religion; and 
therefore if we teach morality, we teach what he calls 
religion. How then could the schools be sectarian? 
They could not be so at all. Thus he is not injured, 
while by allowing any version of the Bible to be used 
in the Schools that may be desired, we gain a tri- 
umph over infidelity worthy the prayers of every 
Christian heart. On the other hand, if any do not 
wish their own version of the Bible in the Schools, 
shall those who desire it be denied the use of their 
version! Certainly not, 

In another place again, he says: “To invest the 
State then with the right of teaching morality, and 
consequently religion, is manifestly so far to unite 
religion and politics, Church and State ; and when J, 
and those who think as I do, who are for “ giving un- 
to Cwsar the things that are Casar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s,” hear our opponents in the dis- 
cussion shouting so lustily against that very union 
they are endeavoring to consummate, and see them 
pointing the finger of suspicion at us, as if that were 
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our crime, we may be pardoned, I hope, for saying, 
that it reminds us of the trick of escaping pursuit by 
erying “ stop thief,” louder than any body else.” 

The principle apparently shadowed forth in this 
quotation is wholesome. But good evidence in the 
history of those who think with him, is not at hand to 
justify us in saying that they have always “ given to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” We think that facts do not 
prove that this principle has been carried into prac- 
tice by them; while if he should demand it of us, we 
think it could very easily be shown, that the princi- 
ple avowed has not been practised by them. But as 
this is not the place to bring in a religious controver- 
sy, we shall leave this point. 

He says we are uniting religion and politics, when 
we teach morality in our Common Schools. If this is 
so, I do not know how we are to separate them.— 
Must we take profligates for the offices of State, and 
all who are moral for the Church, that we may have 
Church and State separated, since according to his 
view, teaching morality unites them. I must confess 
this is odd logic as well as doctrine. 

In my last article, I said that Church and State 
must be united morally, or we cannot prosper in our 
civil interests. But is that uniting them in the sense 
m which a union of Church and State is generally 
taken? By no means. A union of Church and 
State may be said to exist when the offices of State 
are held alone by those who profess a particular re- 
ligion. In all free governments no such preference 
is given, but all, whether believers or unbelievers in 
revealed religion, are looked upon as equal. Now 
we do not ask any preference for the pious man in 
the eyes of the State. But we do think the State has 
an interest in the moral character of its citizens. If 
we place no value upon honesty and integrity in those 
who occupy the offices of State, our official character 
must not only dwindle down toa mere strife for spoils, 
but the discharge of public duty be marked by every 
corruption. And if, according to Dr. M’Caffrey, we 
cannot teach morality without religion, lest we unite 
Church and State, no moral man dare hold office in 
the latter. But who would desire such a state of 
things? At present there is some Christianity among 
office-holders in the State ; but to“ give to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s,” in the light Dr. M’Caffrey seems to view 
it, would banish it entirely, He charges us with ma- 
king these efforts, in the moral training of our chil- 
dren, in order to accomplish a union of Church and 
State ; which charge seemingly brings the inference, 
that he and those whe agree with him are opposed to 
any such union ; but we want better evidence than 
their past and present history to prove it. 

Religion is a personal matter, but morality is a 





Religion brings peace toa troubled con- 
It is not 


public one. 
science, and morality to troubled society. 
an improper concern, if we should feel considerable 
solicitude about the morality of the people; because, 
it is a great matter tothe safety of every good citizen, 
to know that his neighbor does not kill, or steal, or 
bear false witness, or covet, &c. If these forbidden 
things were generally done, what would be the state 
quietness, and a continual voice of lamentation and wo 
of society? It would be robbed of all its peace and 
would echo and re-echo through the land. To pre- 
vent all this is what we mean, when we say the State 
should moralize its citizens, even by compulsion, if it 
cannot be done otherwise. But let the individual see 
to the calming of his own inward troubles and unqui- 
etness, by an application to the Great Lawgiver and 
Physician. In a certain sense it is not of much dif- 
ference to an individual whether his neighbor is a 
pious man or not, but it is whether he is an honest 
man or not ; for we certainly do not feel much safety, 
when surrounded by dishonest people, but we always 
feel some safety among honest people, although they 
are not religious. 

How dangerous, then, the attempt to disparage our 
Common School System. It is adapted to the wants 
of all, if we but bring it to that perfection which it 
is capable of. It opens the door of science to the 
poor as well as the rich. It takes out of the pocket 
of the miser, his rusty dollars, not only to better the 
condition of his poorer friends, but to secure to him 
his possessions. It compels the proud man, who would 
otherwise tramp them down, to aid in lifting up his 
neighbors’ children. It is calculated to bring us all 
more ona level in knowledge, and consequently is a 
great preventative to the growth of aristocracy, tyr- 
ranny and oppression. Ina word, it is just the sys- 
tem that a free people wants, if we all try to strength- 
en it, instead of attempting to break it down. 

Our Common School] System is founded upon the 
proper principles. All it demands is its correct de- 
velopment. We cannotapprehend anything danger- 
ous in its tendency. It is most certainly the legiti- 
mate offspring of our free Constitution, and will bring 
about such a revolution in the mind of our people, as 
will elevate them to a position never enjoyed by any 
other nation. Let the State by its means give us 
sound moral as wel] as scientific instraction, and we 
feel assured that the Church will not lose anything 


in her more holy and higher sphere. 
J. V. Eckert. 
Intercourse, Lan. Co., July, 1853. 


THE CHURCH AND SCHOOL QUESTION. 
BY ELIAS SCHNEIDER, OF POTTSVILLE, PA. 
The readers of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
have, no doubt, been pleased with the excellent spi- 
rit and clearness of style which characterized Dr. 
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McCaffrey’s last article on the subject of education. 
All those who are interested (and who should not 
be?) in this important subject, must undoubtedly 
unite with me in desiring the Dr. to continue the 
discussion of this question, and to throw upon it 
whatever light his position and ability enable him 
to give us. 

The Dr. will allow me to find fault with him for 
devoting so little space to the discussion of the 
State’s true relation tothe Church. This question, 
underlying the school question, is, after al!, the 
great problem of the age. It will be entirely im- 
possible to come to a just conclusion in regard to the 
one, without having correct views with respect to 
the other. The evolutions of history now render it 
evident, that the question of Church and State de- 
mands the earnest attention of our age, and it is also 
clear that it must be honestly and manfully met.— 
Nothing will be gained by putting it off. The sooner 
we put ourselves into a proper attitude with respect 
to it, the better it will be. Let, then, menof sound 
views and clear minds shed sufficient light on this 
important subject and open the way for a proper de- 
cision thereon, before the blindness of passion and 
the fire of anger render the ears of men deaf to the 
voice of reason and truth. Does history not teach 
us that the solution of world-problems always con- 
vulses society to its very centre, and that in these 
moral struggles not so much danger is to be appre- 
hended from the triumph of any one party, as from 
the storm of the angry feelings and agitated minds 
of all parties? And who will deny that we have a 
world-problem before us! And again, who can say, 
that our age is fully prepared tosolve it? Not many 
years more, and the minds of men will be made up, 
not to reason dispassionately, but to defend their pre- 
judices at any cost. Then the usual evils of such 
crises can no longer be prevented. Now they may. 

Whether Dr. McCaffrey believes or does not be- 
lieve, ** that in the conflicts between these two in- 
stitutions—Church and State—recorded on the 
pages of history, the church has always or generally 
been the aggressor,” this opinion furnishes him no 
excuse to pass by the principles involved in these 
conflicts. If there ever has been a time, in which 
it became a matter of the first importance to under- 
stand the nature and extent of the authority and 
power belonging to each of these two institutions 
with respect to the other, we have one in the pre- 
sent. Who does not see, in the distance, the forces 
that are being marshalled into hostile ranks, pre- 
paring themselves for a struggle, in which are to be 
involved issues pregnant with the most momentous 
consequences for coming generations? Whether 
the church has, or has not been the aggressor in 
these conflicts, is by no means the first or most im- 





portant question in regard to these historical facts. 
The movements of history are the movements of 
God, as well as are those of nature. He rules the 
moral world as much so as he does the world of na- 
ture. These conflicts of the past had for their gov- 
erning power a principle around which they moved 
as their very central life. They were not mere 
struggles for power. The cause of these movements 
lay deep in the very spiritus] nature of man. Let 
us, therefore, seek to understand what these past 
events teach us, and apply this knowledge to useful 
advantage, in laboring to solve the problem of the 
present. 

The position which I have taken in regard to the 
nature and object of the State, no one can overthrow. 
Dr. McCaffrey is well aware of this, and has there- 
fore candidly admitted the truth of it. Nor will I 
shrink, in the least, from the consequences to which 
this position may lead. What does Dr. McCaffrey 
understand by a union of Church and State? Will 
he deny that there ts a union between our civil 
government and morality? If he does, then our 
laws must have an immoral tendency. If he does 
not, then, according to his own idea of morality and 
religion, we now have a union of Church and State 
already. If he says, that civil laws must have no 
such union with morality and religion,—that they 
must have no moral principles for their basis,—then 
he is no better than an atheist. Will he deny, that 
our governments, as they are instituted in our own 
country, are ‘sanctioned by Holy Writ” as much as 
any civil government in the whole world? Can 
he say that our civil regulations do not “ sustain the 
majesty of law, nor support the moral order of the 
social organism?” Will he say that our laws do not 
rest upon those “great Ethical principles,” which 
only can maintain “the whole moral order and har- 
mony of our social existence?” If he denies all 
this, then our civil institutions and laws are sinful, 
and it becomes him to teach us better ones. If he 
does not, then according to his idea of morality, we 
have a union of Church and State in our country al- 
ready. Why then, labor so much to prove what we 
a!l know ourselves? But if Dr. McCaffrey says that 
my views lead to such a union of Church and State, 
as they have it in Italy and Prussia, then he is far 
out of the way. 

Who does not know that “those great ethical 
principles” were summarily expressed in the ten 
commandments ; that they were a part, a fundamen- 
tal and essential part of the divine law, inscribed in- 
deed upon the hearts and minds of men, before they 
were imprinted on tablets of stone, but in both cases 
written by the finger of God? And yet there are 
some things in the ten commandments to which the 
State has no power to command and enforce obedi- 
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ence. Can the civil laws punish him who trans- 
gresses the tenth commandment? Yet it must pun- 
ish the transgressor of the eighth. The State sup- 
ports, therefore, only a part and not the whole of the 
divine law. Is it not the purpose of the State, in 
punishing the crime of theft, to support the majesty 
of that part of the divine law, which was violated ? 
And in doing so, does it not “ support the moral or- 
der of the social organism?” It is then, evidently 
the purpose of the civil law to promote morality, not 
only by punishing, butalso, by furnishing the means 
of becoming a good and useful citizen to, him who 
may otherwise not have them. But it is impossible 
for any one in our country to perform efficiently the 
duties of American citizenship without a good edu- 
cation. And unless our State governments did at- 
tend to establishing schools for the mass, the major- 
ity of them would be as generally uneducated as are 
those of France and Spain, where no such provision 
is made, and where the mass are, consequently, 
neither able to read or write. 

Certainly no one will deny that “it is the right 
and duty of the Church to teach the law of God,” 
and that the State is bound by this law no less than 
the individual. But, notwithstanding this, the State 
has power also to make laws independent of any oth- 
er institution, human or divine; and the Church is 
no less subject to these laws than the individuals 
themselves. The Church teaches the divine law, 
and the State, even in framing laws for the govern- 
ment of its citizens, must act subordinately to the 
divine law, although independently of the Church, 
the teacher of this divine law. Hence the State, in 
carrying out the purposes for which it was insti- 
tuted, consults its own authority exclusively, in de- 
termining what part of the divine law shall be a 
civil law and what part shall not. In like manner, 
the church also consults its own exclusive authority 
in determining what the divine law is, and what 
may deprive any of its members of the privileges 
which she has power to bestow. The sacred pur- 
poses of the State are then poorly expressed, in de- 
fining its mission to consist in having power “to 
fine, imprison, or if need be, hang them on the gal- 
lows.” 

Dr. McCaffrey can, in no wise, sustain his position 
in claiming for the church the exclusive right to give 
tone to the morals of society. His reasoning is express- 
ed in the following language of his Jecture: “For if it 
is the office ofthe State to educate, because it isher 
interest to have enlightened and virtuous citizens, 
then religion which undertakes directly to enlighten 
and guide the consciences of men, and, when neces- 
sary, to reform their morals, is astill more important 
concern to her, and better entitled to her patronage 
than any school system: and the church is the pro- 





per dispenser of her bounties and minister of her 
benevolent wishes.” This means that if it is the 
duty of the State to “‘ educate because” she is called 
upon to encourage virtue and morality, then it “ is 
still a more important concern to her” to support the 
“Church, the proper dispenser” of the blessings of 
religion, without which there can be no true moral- 
ity and virtue. The State must therefore, to be con- 
sistent, either support the church as well as estab- 
lish schools, or give up the latter with the former. 
Now, Dr. McCaffrey has admitted, in his last arti- 
cle, that civil laws are enacted for the purpose of 
“upholding the principles of justice and supporting 
the moral order of the social organism.” Apply the 
above reasoning to law-making, and we must come 
to the conclusion that the State, to be consistent, 
must either form a union with the Church, as well 
as make laws, or give up the latter as well as not do 
the former. It therefore still remains true, that the 
State, beirig instituted for the purpose of supporting 
the moral order of society, has power and right to 
promote intelligence and virtue among its citizens, 
not only by its laws, but also by establishing and 
supporting schools. 

Dr. McCaffrey says, that “the State is indeed 
bound to furnish her subjects with a knowledge of 
the laws, for the violation of which they may suffer 
in property, liberty or life.” 
as far as it goes, but my reasonings “entitle me to 
more than this conclusion.” If “the State is bound 
to furnish her subjects with a knowledge of” any 
of its laws, it is bound to do so in regard to all of 
them. For whom are all laws enacted! For the 
subjects of the government which enacts them. But 
laws are no laws, when the people do not know them. 
And how can they learn them without ability to 
read? But surely the mass will never learn toread, 
unless the government make provision for schools to 
teach them. At least, in all those countries of the 
world, where government neglects this duty, the 


This admission is good 


mass are in pitiful ignorance. In those of our own 
States, where the public schools have been for some 
time in operation, you can find but a few, except 
foreigners, who are unable to read and write. 

Our system of public schools does not rest upon 
the idea that “‘ we must all become lawyers in order 
to be worthy citizens.” But it does rest upon the 
idea, that the sacredness of the ballot box cannot be 
preserved among such an uneducated mass as are 
found in most European countries, and as deluge 
many parts of our own. Every American citizen in 
going to the ballot box and there depositing his vote, 
affecting often the most momentous questions before 
his country’s consideration, performs an act which 
requires the highest amount of intelligence in him 
who would perform this act with proper regard for 
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himself, and with true fidelity to his country. The 
truth of the first principle of our civil institutions— 
man’s capacity for self-government—rests upon the 
possibility of universal intelligence. 

I never attempted “to show by argument, that 
the right and duty of education belong, not to the 
parent nor to the church, but to the State.” This 
is an unfair statement of my position, made in the 
very beginning of Dr. McCaffrey’s last article, and 
held up tothe end of it. In my Essays it was fre- 
quently stated, that the family and the church do 
possess a right in the business of education, though 
the main object of my reasonings was to deny their 
exclusive claim in this matter, and to prove that the 
State has alsoaright therein. My reasonings were 
based, toa great extent, upon the assumption that 
the child “ belongs both to the family and the State,” 
that it is the sole property of neither, but of both 
conjointly. 

If my argument fails by proving too mach, it can 
with more truth be said, that Dr. McCaffrey’s last 
reply proves too little, by proving nothing at all.— 
Every reader of the Journal must have seen, that 
he merely endeavored to prove the fallacy of a few 
syllogisms, without discussing the question under 
consideration. From the premises of my argument, 
it follows, he says, “ not only that the State must 
teach ; but also that the schoolmaster—the parent 
—and the church is bound to teach.” These are 
the very p»sitions which I endeavored to prove as 
true. Dr. McCafirey will certainly not deny that 
the schoolmaster, parent and church are bound to 
teach. I endeavored to prove, in addition to this, 
that the State is also bound to teach ; and therefore, 
according to his logic, “ by proving too much the 
argument proves just nothing at all.” This is 
indeed logic against the right of the State in the 
business of education ! 

My second article, it is said, leaves every impor- 
tant point of Dr. McCaffrey’s argument in his lec- 
ture untouched. ‘ There is a reason for this,” but 
not the one stated by my opponent. I am by no 
means, even yet, convinced that my first essay is 
not a complete refutation of his whole lecture. It 
was so held at the writing of my second. 

The questions which were put by Dr. McCaffrey, 
I admit, “suggest wholesome reflections” to any 
serious minded person, but that they “are to the 
point,” I have not been able to see, although I read 
them over again and again. I therefore see no ad- 
vantage in “ wasting time by answering” them.— 
To be told, that we are the creatures of God, and 
that it is the duty of the church to train us for the 
life to come, is all well enough; but I can, in no 
way, see how questions, having reference to such 
things, can clearly set forth the relation which 





holds between Churchand State, The object of my 
interrogatories, was to throw as much light upon 
this difficult point as I was able to give. Let no 
one imagine, however, that I have the bold pre- 
sumption to think of considering myself able to set 
this great question in its true light. I have the 
boldness to say that Dr. McCaffrey will accomplish 
little towards arguing forcibly the school question, 
unles he bestows more thought on the question of 
Church and State, than he has done in his last arti- 
cle. He must by no means think, that the State is 
of so little importance, that it is overshadowed into 
complete insignificance by the church. The influ- 
ence of both these institutions is designed to reach 
over into eternity. 

Whether my “argument may have the charm of 
novelty” about it, Ido not know. But one thing I 
do know, that it was “maintained” neither. “by 
ancient Persia” nor “by Sparta.” Neither Xeno- 
phon nor any other classic author informs me of any 
such similarity. Those ancient systems of educa- 
tion ignored the family entirely, and regarded the 
child as the sole property of the State. My theory, if 
you choose to call it so, does no such thing. It al- 
lows the family and the State to act conjointly in 
educating the child for time; and the family and 
church to act conjointly in educating it for eternity. 
The church received indeed a commission to teach, 
but never to teach arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
&c.; the family and the State did. Is it asked 
whence! I reply from the Bible indirectly; from 
the laws of Nature and Reason directly. 

«Socrates was condemned todeath on the charge, 
true or false, of teaching the youth of Athens, to 
disregard the established creed.” This cruel act 
was committed, it is said, because education and re- 
ligion were monopolized by the State. Therefore, 
it is concluded, that wherever the State monopolises 
education, religion cannot be free, and a union of 
church and State must follow. I can see no force 
in this; nor am I alarmed, by the challenge direct- 
ing me “ to point out a country, in which the State 
has assumed the office of education and carried out 
the theory to its legitimate results, without at the 
same time enacting or maintaining the union of 
church and Staté.” Dr. McCaffrey gains nothing 
by this. I can point him to as many nations which 
support an established religion by law, and leave the 
mass in complete ignorance through want of schools, 
as he can to such as maintain a union of church and 
State and educate the mass at the same time. And 
Ican point him also “to a country, in which the 
State has assumed the office of education and car- 
ried out the theory to its legitimate results,” during 
a longer period, than any other country in Europe, 
but where an established religion is very, very far 
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in the future. I don't think that Americans are 
much alarmed by this threatened evil. The idea of 
a national religion, established and supported by 
law, has been too much and too long entwined 
around the monarchical systems of government in 
Europe, to be saddled upon our American system of 
education ; though I do confess, it would be an easy 
matter to throw odium upon our Free Schools, could 
such a relationship be proved. 

Let me now show, by historical evidence,that this 
relationship cannot possibly ever exist. When the 
American colonies were first planted, the settlers 
brought with them the various elements of European 
civilization. In every one of these the preponder- 
ance of particular elements was visible, but in all 
of them the democratic or republican principle pre- 
dominated above all other elements, and finally over- 
come everything hostile to it. This was the bind- 
ing principle of the subsequent union, and became 
the basis of our free institutions. Whatever was 
similar to it in character, grew up with it; but all 
that was alien to its vitality, soon disappeared thro’ 
the natural eliminating process of historical devel- 
opment. This accounts for the final happy union 
of a number of colonies, each one of which had a 
distinct national origin of itsown. But this union 
was not reached until the antagonistic elements 
were completely lost by elimination. The predomi- 
nating or ruling element was the principle of re- 
publicanism. Now let us see what was antagonis- 
tic to this, and consequently lost; and what was ho- 
mogeneous with it and therefore preserved. 

The colonies were planted at a time when reli- 
gious liberty was not properly understood nor fully 
enjoyed anywhere. There was no country in Eu- 
rope, in which entire freedom of conscience was al- 
lowed. Could it therefore have been expected, that 
the child of Europe would cease at once following 
the bad example of its parent? By no means. We 
find, accordingly, that religious liberty was forbid- 
den in most of the colonies. Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland were the only Colonies in 
which this blessing could be enjoyed. And even 
in Maryland the law for religious liberty was not 
perfect. ‘ Whatsoever person shall blaspheme 
God, or shall deny or reproach the Holy Trinity, or 
any of the three persons thereof, shall be pun- 
ished with death.” The clause for liberty extended 
only to Christians. This unhappy element of our 
early existence, asa nation, is lost. It was alien 
to the ruling element of our American ancestors. 

The monarchical principles of Europe seem to 
have been more strongly prevalent in some of the 
southern colonies, than any where else. At least, 
there, a greater effort was made to transplant them 
to American soil. Locke’s Constitution for the Car- 


olinas is evidence of this. In Virginia also the 
same principle was in conflict with the principles 
which finally prevailed. In some of these southern 
eolonies “the instinct of aristocracy dreaded the 
general diffusion of intelligence, and even the en- 
franchising influence of the preaching of the min- 
isters.” Sir William Berkeley, a man in no wise 
favorable to political or religious liberty, as we now 
enjoy fit, with the true spirit of aristocracy once 
wrote “I thank God, there are no free schools, nor 
printing ; and I hope we shall not have, these hun- 
dred years ; for learning has brought disobedience, 
and heresy, and sects into the world, and printing 
has divulged them, and libels against the best gov- 
ernments. God keep us from both.” Religious in- 
tolerance existed in Virginia and Massachusetts, 
when public schools were discontinued in the former 
and encouraged in the latter. Intolerance has dis- 
appeared from both, but public instruction is en- 
couraged in these same States more than ever.— 
That which was “exotic, the offshoot of English 
despotism” could not maintain itself; but that 
which was “truly American” and which our ances- 
tors understood, still exists. Our Public School 
System is so congenial to our free political institu- 
tions, that it is extending itself rapidly over every 
part of the Union ; and Virginia, among whose an- 
cesters there were so many lofty minded aristocrats, 
hostile to free schools and printing, will soon be 
among the number. 


In showing that “this system” is of native 
growth, it was not necessary to “suppose that New 
England is the United States and Boston the eye 
of the world.” Dr. McCaffrey, by the way, in making 
this remark, seems to have admitted that “ this sys- 
tem” did not shoot up out of German despotism and 
French infidelity in New England,—that it is of 
“native growth’ there. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, it cannot be denied that every other State, in 
which Public Schools have been established, adopt- 
ed the New England system as the best model the 
world ever produced; and that all the new States, 
as fast as formed, are doing the same thing; New 
England School teachers being scattered over every 
State by hundreds and thousands. It may after all, 
not be so far from the truth, as at first imagined, 
figuratively to suppose that New England is the 


United States.” 


I am aware, that an attempt was made to intro- 
duce a system of Public Schools into France not 
many yearsago. The system was proposed by M. 
Guizot in 1836. But I know too, that it amounts 
to nothing, as far as the mass are concerned. One 
half of the population of France can neither read 
nor write. The higher institutions it is true, have 
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been well supported by government, but the body 
of the people are in hopeless neglect. 

It is admitted by Dr. McCaffrey, that a very large 
portion of our criminal calender is filled up by foreign- 
ers. But then, it is said, this fact does still not free 
our common schools from the charge he has brought 
against them, as the cause of the tendency to crime 
and corruption among us. “In most parts of Ger- 
many,” he says “ the system of common schools es- 
tablished by law has long been in full bloom and 
has had its fairest trial. And in Ireland “the State 
right in the business of education has become vig- 
orously asserted.” It is therefore concluded that 
the cause of such a large number of foreign crimi- 
nals among us may still be charged upon the com- 
mon school system, it haying been long “in full 
bloom” in the countries whence these foreigners 
came. The common schools do certainly not bear 
many blossoms in Ireland, at least one would not 
suppose sofrom the many uneducated and neglected 
emigrants of the Emerald Isle among us. The for- 
eign Germans lead us to different conclusions as to 
the educational advantages in their native countries, 
where I admit the common school system is “in 
full bloom.” Let our criminal statistics answer for 
themselves. The Report of the County Prison of 
Schuylkill co, shows that out of one hundred and 
ninety-eight prisoners committed from June to De- 
cember, in the year 1852, one hundred and seventy- 
four were foreigners. Ireland numbers 105, Ger- 
many only 9. Our German population is very large 
in this region. The criminal statistics of our coun- 
try, all over, give an equally unfavorable account of 
our foreign population, particularly of the Irish.— 
Now, although it would be unfair to attribute this 
condition of foreigners entirely to a want of com- 
mon schools at home, still it is the proper evidence 
against the charge brought upon free schools 
among us, as the cause of our heavy criminal calan- 
der. If our opponents accuse us of training in any 
of our institutions the criminals among us, we are 
justified to show who these criminals are and 
where they were trained.* 


The main point involved in the school question was 
barely touched, by my opponent’s last article. My 
first article and the arguments therein,and upon which 
the second was based, still stand unmoved by any 
thing thus far said. Dr. McCaffrey, I admit,possesses 
far more ability than myself, to set forth into clear 
light, the principles involved in this discussion. He 
is, therefore, the less excusable for not having done 
so. The readers of the Journal will look with inter- 
est, fora full and clear elucidation of the whole sub- 
ject from his able pen. 


I am fully persuaded that now is the time, for men 
of dispassionate judgment, to go to the task of pre- 
paring the age to solve the difficult problem before 
us. It does not matter from which side arguments 
are advanced. We are bound to listen to men who 
can and do discuss it with a proper spirit. Let the 
subject be fairly and fearlessly discussed, by men of 
cool judgment on both sides. In this question, as in 
all others, involving comprehensive principles, the 
truth cannot be all on one side, and duplicity and po- 
litical treachery on the other. Let both sides present 
their views as forcibly as can be, but with proper re- 
spect for each other’s rights in the freedom of opin- 
ion ; and let this be done before the reason of men 
becomes confused by those who have no other ability 
than that of appealing to the passions of the vulgar. 
I look with apprehension upon the future; but my 
fear arises mainly from the fury of the human heart, 
when unduly agitated and driven into blind phrenzy. 
If our civil institutions are to be preserved and our 
free schools to be successfully defended, we must rely 
upon the power of those undying truths or principles 
upon which they rest. If it cannot depend upon these, 
then, Farewell to American Liberty! The control- 
ling voice of reason, is as naturally powerless amidst 
the din of human passion, as it is during the irrespon- 
sible vagaries of sleep, Whilst yet we are unexcited 
and calm, let us “ reason together,” either that em- 
bittered contest may be avoided, or, if it must come, 
that we may be found on the side which truth shall 
sanction and right defend. 

Pottsville, June 25, 1853. 





* The national system of Education in Ireland is 
not exactly a case in point on either side, in the pre- 
sent discussion, at least in the view here taken of it. 
It originated within the past 20 years, and embraces 
in its plan both intellectual and religious instruction; 
the former being imparted to all the pupils of each 
school, together, by the proper teacher of the school; 
the latter to the pupils of each religious denomina- 
tion, separately and at stated periods, by the proper 
clerical instructor of the denomination; nothing re- 
ligious being taught by the lay,nor anything intellec- 
tual by the clerical teacher. This system is, there- 
fore, yet too young to be judged by its fruits. But, if 
it is to be condemned already by its immature pro- 


the least of it, as much due to the denominational as 
to the common feature in its character, and should 
be so considered. Or, should ultimate failure be the 
result, which, may God prevent! will it not be owing 
to that unhappy sectarian jealousy which acts on the 
principle, though it does not avow it, of “rule or 
ruin ?’—Ep. 





(> The salaries of the principal teachers of the 
public schools of Cleveland, have been raised to 
$1000, There has been an increase all round of 
$150 per annum, and of female teachers of from 50 





ductions,as a general system, the blame is, to say 


cents to $1 50 per week. 
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